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CHAPTER L 


HE St. Catherine loomed out 
of the darkness like a black 
monster temporarily chained 
and impotent. In the day- 
time she was no more than a 

tramp, black-hulled, squat, and ungainly 

of build, a typical specimen of the class 
that sulks in every port of the world; 
but at night she attained a certain som- 
ber dignity, an awe-inspiring suggestion 
of force held in grim reserve. A howl- 
i that across the 


y broke against her bul- 


swept 
dock in icy fury 
warks and fled, shriekir 
In that empty, storm- 
im- 


x, between her 


stumpy funnels. 


invaded world, she alone scemed 


ible. 


pregnable and unalt 

A light bummed near the gangway and 
in one of the forward portholes. 
erwise both ship and dock were in « 
ness and apparently deserted. T 
in the evening ’ stragglers belong- 
ing to the crew hung around in 


urk- 
arlier 


homeless uncertainty, but now the bit- 
ing cold had driven them toward 
lights twinkled 


wine shops whose 


warmly and inyitingly from the shore 


Oth- 


Only one man remained, and he had 
taken his stand so deep in the shadows 
of a warehouse that his immobility dis- 
guised his presence, making him part of 
the bales and the waiting cargo that had 
been built up in anticipation of the mor- 
row. His head was thrown back, and 
his gaze fixed on the light that glittered 
like an eye in the rough darkness. 

For an instant it blinked, as if before 
the fierce onslaught of the wind, and it 


stayed invisible for so long that it 
seemed finally extinguished; — then 
zedly it reappeared. The man 

shifted his position. The win 

torm had increased in fury. There 


was nothing surprising in that momen- 
tary failing of the light. He resumed 
his attitude of waiting with a dogged 
tenacity. 

But in point of fact the porthole from 
was tightly 
pene- 


which the eye watched 
closed, and no breath of wind had 
trated the small, barely furnished cabin, 


The swinging lamp gyrated like a mad 


thing, throwing excited shadows onto 
the walls, with their decorations of old- 
fashioned photographs and war trophies 


from every clime. It seemed to have no 
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connection with the scene that it illu- 
minated—a curious tableau in which 
two men stood as motionless as wax 
figures molded into an attitude of vio- 
lent action. ‘ 

The elder stood with his back to the 
wall, the palms of his hands pressed 
against the polished wooden surface, his 
eyes starting, his mouth agape. The 
man opposite had evidently held him- 
self back in the act of striking. One 
clenched fist was still raised, the other 
pressed hard down on the table as if, in 
the reaction, he had almost lost his bal- 
ance. For a full minute they con- 
fronted each other thus in breathless 
silence; then, as the frantic evolutions 
of the lamp subsided, the threatening 
fist sank and the aggressor drew back, 
emitting a smothered. exclamation of 
self-disgust. 

“I'd almost forgotten,” he said 
briefly. “I’d forgotten who you are and 
where you are. You're Sylvia’s father, 
and you're on my ship, It was unpar- 
donable of me. I nearly struck you.” 

He dropped down en the chair at the 
head of the table, his hands hanging 
tightly clenched between his knees, his 
brows puckered into lines of acute dis- 
tress. There would have been some- 
thing comical in that profound dejection 
but for the man himself, who, by some 
subtle power of personality, remained 
dignified and pathetically strong. 
looked like some tawny mastiff who has 
been caught in an act of gross misuse 
of his strength, and crouches back, at 
once remorseful and angry. 

But he was in reality no giant, and, 
for that matter, no Apollo. His figure, 


in its neat blue uniform, was compact, - 


but rather delicately built, and scarcely 
reached a medium height. His hair and 
complexion were undeniably sandy; 
and, as undeniably, he was lantern- 
jawed and plain in the dour, rawboned 
kind of way that finds its most numer- 
ous examples north of Berwick. Pos- 
sibly his eyes and mouth redeemed him, 


He . 


They were not beautiful—in point of 
fact, the eyes were too deep set under 
the bleached brows, and the mouth was 
as straight cut as the slit in a letter box 
—but they both suggested strength and 
a tenderness that was wistful and ro- 
mantic and piquant by reason of its un- 
expectedness. He might have been a 
poet who, by an ironic turn of fortune, 
had been made master of destiny to the 
dirtiest, sulkiest tramp that ever wal- 
lowed its way across the ocean. 

By contrast, the man opposite him 
looked like an insincere puppet worked 
by a certain number of set purposes 
and at present animated by a most un- 
lovely fear. It was only gradually that 
he recovered his self-possession, and 
even then the hand that he raised in- 
stinctively to his collar shook visibly. 

“You were always impetuous, my dear 
James,” he said, with a short laugh. 
“You flew at conclusions—and inciden- 
tally at me—without giving the cir- 
cumstances the slightest consideration. 
You should really be more self-con- 
tained. One of these days your tem- 
per will get you into serious trouble.” 

Captain James O’Hannan glowered, 

“If I'd been impetuous, I'd have 
killed you,” he said. “And you'd have 
deserved it. It would have been in- 
hospitable, no doubt, but what you said 
was damnable—and on my ship, too!” 

“Your ship! You seafaring folk 
get swollen-headed with your little bit 
of authority. Perhaps I might remind 
you that the St. Catherine belongs to 
Robert Hathers & Company, and that I 
am Robert Hathers”—his smile broad- 
ened—“and company,” he added grimly, 

“The fact remains that I am captain 
and that you have insulted me on my 
own ground,” was the hot answer. 

“You are captain as long as I choose 
you to be. And if you feel yourself 
insulted, you're a fool.” He came back 
and resumed his place at the table, pour- 
ing himself out a glass of brandy from 
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the decanter, with an easy deliberation. 
“If you weren’t my son-in-law, James 
O'Hannan, I'd cut you adrift to-night. 
And then what would you be? One 
of a hundred men with master’s cer- 
tificates who are loating around Yar- 
borough at this hour, whining for any- 
thing that'll float, I’m showing you a 
mighty consideration, my good fellow.” 

James O’Hannan got up and paced 
the narrow confines of his cabin with 
an angry restlessness. 

“And if you weren't Sylvia’s father, 
I'd have dropped you in the dock,” he 
said. “So we're quits on that score. 
As to what you’ve said—you don’t need 
to remind me what I am—when I asked 
for Sylvia, you knew as well as I did 
that I had nothing in the world but my 
certificate to keép me afloat. You 
know I wouldn’t have asked for her— 
wouldn’t have married her—if you 
hadn't told me that—that she cared and 
that you were prepared to make our 
marriage possible. And now—now you 
come to me with this infernal vil- 
lainy——” He stopped short with a 
curt gesture of apology. “I'm sorry. 
I'm a sailor, and what you've suggested 
cuts right at the root of things. We'd 
better forget everything either of us 
has said.” 

He came to a standstill by the port- 
hole, and stood there, with his hands 
clenched at his sides, frowning out into 
the darkness. Robert Hathers rose and 
came over to him, and patted him on 
the shoulder, By this time he had re- 
covered his equanimity, and his manner 
was affectionately regretful and faintly 
humorous, 

“By all means let us forget any un- 
pleasant observations that may have 
passed between us. But, believe me, I 
said nothing—proposed nothing with- 
out the closest deliberation, Do you 
think a man in my position runs his 
head into what might easily be a noose 
without a pressing incentive? When 
you married Sylvia, I was well to do— 


I'd had one good stroke of luck after 
another—and I could afford to gratify 
her whim. Now I’m smashed, and un- 
less you pull me out of the hole, you’re 
smashed with me. You realize, of 
course, what that means. You know 
Sylvia. She's accustomed to things 
She won't sail well without them.” 

He waited an instant as if for O'Han- 
nan to speak, and then went on, with 
an ingratiating suavity: “You must 
weigh things in the balance, Jamie, and 
value them accordingly, Sylvia’s your 
wife—you're responsible for her. To 
use your own language, she’s a queer 
little craft, and she might easily run 
amuck with too little canvas on her. 
You've got to keep her straight before 
the wind and bring her safe into port. 
That's your clear duty as a man.” 

O’Hannan shook off the hand that 
still rested on his shoulder. His face 
had flushed up to the roots of the fair, 
unbeautiful hair, and his mouth was no 
more than a straight line over the lan- 
tern jaw. ‘ 

“I've a clear duty as captain of the 
St. Catherine,” he snapped out. “I'm 
responsible to her, No woman has a 
bigger claim on me than she has, and 
I'll see her through, by the Lord, if 
the lot of us go to wrack and ruin for 
it!” 


She'll go with me. She'd rather 
starve than that 1 should act like a 
dirty scoundrel for her sake. I know 
her, If I told her what you'd sug- 
gested “ 

“Supposing you try?” 

O’Hannan turned sharply on his heel, 
meeting the older man’s cynical inter- 
rogation with & blaze of fury in which 
there was an element of fear. 

“Do you want to make out that your 
daughter is as conscienceless as you 
are?” 

“She inherits common sense,” was 
the cool retort. “I advise you to con- 
sult her.” He picked up the dark-col- 
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ored Homburg that lay on the table 
and brushed it carefully with his coat 
sleeve. “At any rate, you know the 
circumstances. This is the St. Cathe- 
rine’s last voyage as far as the firm of 
Robert Hathers is concerned. Either 
she goes to his creditors on her return 
—or—or she founders in some pleas- 
antly remote spot far from the inves- 
tigations of inquisitive underwriters. 
“In the former instance, you will 
be obliged to sustain Sylvia on your 
pay as ex-captain; in the latter, we 
shall be able to tide over the worst, and 
I shall have another ship ready for 
you. You will have to choose between 
the feelings of the underwriters and 
your wife. That is the real issue.” He 
waited, and then, as O’Hannan re- 
mained motionless and silent, he made 
a little ironic gesture. “As you please. 
I shall not mention the matter again. 
But should the St. Catherine not return, 
I shall understand and be duly appre- 
ciative and grateful. Good night.” 
The proffered hand was ignored. 
He went out into the ill-lit passage 


-and stumbled, with a landsman’s clum- 


siness, up the steep companionway. A 
whirling, savage gust of wind, laden 
with snow, greeted him, and he turned 
up the collar of his coat with a shudder 
of discomfort. 

As he crossed the gangway, the man 
waiting in solitary watchfulness among 
the shadows sprang to an alert atten- 
tion. There was something of an ani- 
mal’s stealth in the soundless rapidity 
with which he glided amid the shape- 
less masses of cargo. Not for an in- 
stant did he lose sight of the burly 
figure fighting its against the wind. 
He followed, slinking like a ghost 
through the patches of light thrown by 
the shivering dock lanterns, his head 
bowed, his shoulders hunched. Once 
Robert Hathers stopped short, as if 
conscious of another presence, and 
looked behind him. In that instant the 
pursuer became a shadow that lest it- 


self in the stormy obscurity, and 
Hathers, with an impatient movement, 
continued on his road toward the gates. 


CHAPTER II. 


The St. Catherine was a tramp that 
had carried all kinds of cargoes and 
had battled through most seas, and her 
captain bore the same stamp of neces- 
sity and ineloquent preparedness for 
every task and every circumstance. 
Whatever romance there was about man 
and ship was of a grim, unornamental 
kind—the romance of hard reality, 
which had written itself in stern lines 
on the man’s face and in scars and 
roughly patched wounds on the ship’s 
hull. They were neither of them beauti- 
ful, and they made no pretensions to 
any relations with the lighter, more 
decorative side of life. 

But the man’s wife was made in a 
different mold. As she moved about 
the spacious ballroom of the Yarbor- 
ough Hotel, Sylvia O’Hannan  re- 
minded the casual onlookers of a gay- 
plumed bird of paradise, conscious of 
its beauty, indifferent to those around 
her save in their capacity as admirers. 
She was a fair-haired, small-featured 
woman, whose exquisitely proportioned 
figure graced the obvious extravagance 
of her dress. At first glance, she ap- 
peared little more than a girl aping the 
woman, but a closer inspection might 
have reversed the criticism. There was 
a certain hardness behind her expres- 
sion of wide-eyed innocence, and in 
moments of self-forgetfulness, her 
childish mouth tightened with an un- 
childlike intensity of purpose. 

But these things were hidden from 
the man who walked beside her. He 
was conscious only of the fact that she 
was very beautiful and very gracious 
to him, that her small hand rested on 
his arm, and that her touch conveyed 
a mysterious happiness to his senses. 
He was no longer young, but months 
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of seafaring lay behind him, and this 
woman represented everything that he 
had missed—civilization, culture, the 
music and color of life. She was like 
wine to a brain unaccustomed to alco- 
hol, intoxicating and invigorating, but 
mining the foundations of his judg- 
ment. 

nd so you are the Captain Nicho- 
Ta: he said as she sank into the chair 
he had drawn up for her, “You know, 
Ihave heard of you, I ama silly litte 
person, as-you may have discovered, 
and I never remember details, but I 
am convinced that you did something 
or other that gives you the title of the 
Captain Nicholas. Isn't that so?” 

He smiled down at her, flushing un- 
der his tan, his eyes bright with the 
exhilaration of her open flattery. 

“I've been with my ship for the last 
six months,” he said. “I haven’t seen 
any English papers, and I can't remem- 
ber any particular crime that I com- 
mitted before then. But I, too, have 
a short memory- 

“You're laughing at me!” she inter- 
rupted. “And now | am beginning to 
remember. Weren't you in command 
of a ship somewhere out in the South 
Seas? Your crew mutinied and yet 
you managed to bring your ship to port. 
Tt was laden with pearls, wasn’t it? 
I know there was a great fuss about 
it all at the time.” 

He laughed. 

“I expect you're exaggerating my 
fame together with the circumstances. 
The ship was scarcely ‘laden’ with 
pearls, nor did all the men mutiny. 
We had a number of valuable speci- 
mens on board, and a few native hands 
had to be put under lock and key. That 
was all. I’m afraid there was nothing 
very heroic about it.” 

“The owners of the pearls must have 
been grateful,” she said naively. 

“They said they were,” he admitted 
with wry humor. 

For a moment she was silent, allow- 


ing the music to flood over them with 
its lulling sweetness. Her fair head 


was bowed under the man’s eager gaze, _ 


and her eyes were hidden, Their ex- 
pression at that moment was more seri- 
ously intent than the situation appeared 
to warrant. Presently, as she did not 
speak, Keith Nicholas straightened his 
shoulders with the awkward resolute- 
ness of a man unaccustomed to a 
woman’s silence. 

“T suppose your husband is here, too,” 
he said bluntly. “Nearly every naval 


man in port was invited to-night. I_ 


don’t know how I came to be in- 
cluded.” 

“It's the same with me,” she returned, 
with a rather mirthless laugh. “My 
husband isn’t a naval man, either.” 

He looked down at her in faint sur- 
prise. 

“I thought I heard the name—Cap- 
tain O' Hannan 

“Oh, yes, he’s captain well enough 
—but of a horrid old tramp. I’m al- 
ways ashamed when I think of it. In 
any case, my husband isn’t here to- 
night. He doesn’t care for this sort 
of thing. In fact, I don’t believe he 
cares for anything in the world but 
the sea and his ship.” 

Her voice shook. The little outburst 
had come very naturally, the sponta- 
neous expression of a long pent-up 
grievance. The man beside her found 
nothing strange in it. He felt that 
he had known her all his life and be- 
lieved that the feeling was unconsciously 
reciprocated. He lost his embarrass- 
ment, and sat down beside her, his 
elbows resting. on his knees, his dark 
face on a level with hers. 

“Sailors are always reproached with 
that,” he said. “I’ve never understood 
it. I’ve served the sea faithfully, but 
I don’t love her. If ever a woman 
cared for me, I'd say good-by to the 
sea forever, without a regret. But no 
woman ever has cared, so I've stuck 
to my job.” He paused an instant, and 
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this time the silence was heavy with 
his own repressed emotion. “You're 
lonely sometimes?” he asked, with a 
new gentleness. 

She nodded. 

“Often. I'm frightened of loneli- 
ness. In a few days my husband will 
have gone again.” 

“Now? Why, in a week it will be 
Christmas Day.” 

“I know. But that doesn’t make any 
difference. He: doesn’t think of that— 
and I dare say he can't help himself. 
We're very poor.” 

He looked at her. He knew that she 
was richly dressed, but the knowledge 
conveyed no ugly suggestion to him. 
Rather, he saw something pathetic in 
the contrast between what seemed to 
be and the reality. 

“You ought to have everything that 
is beautiful,” he said simply. “You're 
made that way.” 

“I know. But I didn’t know it al- 
ways—not until it was too late. I was 
such a child—and children make mis- 
takes, don’t they?” She looked at him, 
and smiled frankly and sweetly. “How 
silly it is to talk of such things to 
you! Half an hour ago we were per- 
fect strangers to one another, and now 
Iam pouring out my woes to you. It 
sounds unforgivable.” 

“So much can happen in half an 
hour,” he said, with a boyish daring. 

She still sm and he did not no- 
tice that the smile had become vacant 
and that she no longer looked at him. 
A liveried servant, whose approach he 
had not seen, came close to her and 
bent down to deliver his message. A 
minute later she turned to Nicholas, 

_ her face flushed, her eyes clouded with 
disappointment, 

“My husband is here,” she said. “He 
wants to speak to me. I suppose that 
means I shall have to say good night.” 
She got up and held out her hand. 
“My fun’s over very quickly, isn’t it?” 

Each appeal to him, however mean- 


ingless, touched him with its sugges- . 
tion of loneliness and dependence. He 
took her hand and held it longer than 
the occasion permitted, and with a 
strength that made her wince, 

“Come back if you can!” 

“He will want me to go home with 
him.” 


“Then let me call on you. I haven't 
long to be in England. You can afford 
to be generous to me.” 

“Tam always glad to see my friends.” 

This time she looked him full and 
deep in the eyes, and he, fresh from 
a lonely, man-made world where brute 
force had been the one known weapon 
of defense and attack, shook before the 
woman's subtle power of fascination, 
He forgot to bow to her, and she passed 
him, moving unnoticed through the ed- 
dying stream of dancers. 

In the lobby of the hotel a man 
waited for her, but it was not her hus- 
band. She showed no surprise as Rob- 
ert Hathers turned toward her. He 
had not removed his heavy coat, and 
the melting snow still lingered on the 
fur collar; it clung to the ragged beard 
that covered the protruding chin and 
lent his usual appearance of smooth 
correctness something troubled and 
tempestuous. Between father and 
daughter there seemed at first no re- 
semblance. Her subtlety. contrasted 
with his blunt and forceful directness, 
her daintiness with his bearish power. 
Yet, when he spoke, a certain affinity 
revealed itself, like an undercurrent of 
which the surface waters betray no 
sign. 

“Enjoying yourself?” he asked 
bluffly. “Seems a grand sort of func- 
tion, Sylvia.” 

She looked at him steadily, as if seek- 


_ing to penetrate the emptiness of his 


question. 

“It is a grand sort of function. I 
have no business here. I wish I hadn’t 
come, People ignore me. They're na- 


i i ~ 
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val or wealthy, and I’m neither. The 
wife of a tramp master is out of place.” 

“We're going to change all that,” he 
said. 

“Are we?” 

They were quite alone—the waiter, 
who had lingered in obsequious hope- 
fulness, had taken his departure on 
another quest—and suddenly Robert 
Hathers dropped his joviality as a 
player drops a part. 

“I've seen O*Hannan,” he said curtly. 
“You've married a fool with a ram- 
shackle functional arrangement that 
looks like a conscience. You've got to 
put the screw on.” 

“You've dealt with that kind of thing 
before,” she said. 

“You have, you mean. I’ve been 
nothing more than stage manager. But 
now you'll have your work cut out. 
He’s as obstinate and sanctimonious as 
a Scot, and as fiery as a Welshman. 
He nearly killed me.” 

She laughed a little. 

“TZ dare say I shall manage.” 

“You must! You're out of it now, 
but it’s only another step and you'll be 
over the border. Money’s the step. 
O’Hannan has name and family behind 
all his infernal pride. With an in- 
come, you could forget the St. Cathe- 
rine—and a good many other things. 
You might even forget me.” He 
frowned, as if struck by a new pos- 
sibility. “Yes, my dear, you'd better 
forget me. Robert Hathers won't do 
you any good, and I’ve no ambitions. 
I shall vanish discreetly and comfort- 
ably behind the horizon. I might as 
well tell you that now. It may re- 
assure you.” 

“Thanks,” she said coldly, “In the 
meantime, you scem very sure of 
things.” 

He nodded. 

“The St. Catherine carries a very 
valuable cargo. The underwriters have 
been all over the place already. They're 
perfectly satisfied—and your husband 


has a clean record. That's a valuable 
point in our favor. But you've got 
to settle with him to-night. It was 
to tell you this that I came. The St. 
Catherine sails in two days.” 

“So soon?” she exclaimed, with a 
faint lifting of the brows. 

“The cargo goes aboard to-morrow. 
You'll understand—I don’t want any 
one poking about after it’s under the 
hatches. It’s a very precious néw chem- 
ical stuff that has a knack of evap- 
orating if examined too closely.” He 
laughed good-humoredly. “For both 
our sakes, you'll do what you can,” he 
added. 

A few stragglers from the ballroom 
glanced curiously at the well-dressed 
woman and the man whose travel- 
stained clothes made him appear so sin- 
gularly out of place. The music had 
sighed itself out, and Sylvia O’Han- 
nan's yoice dropped. But her expres- 
sion became vivacious and unconcerned, 
and she laid her hand on her com- 
panion’s arm as if in challenge of all 


e told you I'll do it. But I wish 
it ‘t to-night. I've found some 
one interesting. Captain Nichol. you 
know, of the Donald & Morton Com- 
pany. He's done a lot in the pearl-fish- 
ing business, I thought perhaps you 
might like to meet him.” 

“T should be delighted. 
his name very well.” 

Her smile brightened. 

“I thought you would.” 

The resemblance between them re- 
vealed itself like a flash as their eyes 
met. Then Hathers turned restlessly 
toward the entrance hall. The lounge 
was filling rapidly, and he had become 


I remember 


very uneasy and truculent under the 
veiled glances that were thrown in his 
direction. 


“At any rate, I'll be getting along 
now. I've kept you away from your 
friends. Let me know to-morrow what 
happens. 


ona 
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He nodded to her, and took a step 
toward the door; then, as suddenly, he 
turned and came back. In that instant 
his face had changed, losing its power, 
becoming almost grotesque in its reve- 
lation of white, shamed fear. 

“T’ve seen Sterling,” he said abruptly. 

It was as if with that one sentence 
he had disburdened himself of a cor- 
roding secret. He watched her in- 
tently, and gradually, as she remained 
unmoved, he regained his own self-con- 
trol and tried to laugh. 

“At least—I thought I did. I caught 
a glimpse of some one under the lamp- 
light as I came along. I'd been think- 
ing of him, and I suppose it was imagi- 
nation. I've had an attack of the 
nerves——” 

“Sterling is dead,” she interrupted 


quietly. “He was drowned. He went 
down in the Montreal. Had you for- 
gotten?” 


He glanced at her with a swift in- 
terrogation. 

“No, no! TI hadn't forgotten, It 
was my nerves. I only thought I ought 
to tell you ” He stopped, and then 
added, in a changed tone in which there 
rang a certain cynical amusement: “I 
don’t suppose even his ghost would care 
to show itself in these parts.” 

“I don't suppose so, either,” she re- 
turned steadily. “Good night.” 

She watched him till he had passed 
through the swinging doors, and then, 
turning, found Keith Nicholas at her 
side. She smiled up at him as if his 
presence had been both expected and 
desired. : 

“I thought you would come,” she 
said simply. “You're the kind of man 
who turns up when he is needed.” 

“And am I needed?” he asked, smil- 
ing. 

“Well, not very seriously perhaps. 
My husband has sent for me, and I 
must go home at once. Would you get 
acab for me? Mine isn’t ordered for 
another hour. I can't wait.” 


“I wish I could do more for you than 
that. Wasn't that your husband, then?’ 

She glanced around quickly, and for 
the first time noticed that he was gaz- 
ing in the direction of the swinging 
doors, and that there was something 
puzzled and half anxious in his ex- 
pression. A faint color crept into her 
cheeks. 

“No, no, it was a mistake. My father 
brought me a message. Perhaps you 
know my father—Robert Hathers? He 
is head of the shipping firm. You are 
sure to have met.” 

“I think not. I don’t remember the 
name, Yet there was something famil- 
iar about his figure.” He frowned in 
the effort of recollection. “You know 
how scenes and faces are linked up in 
one’s memory? When I saw your 
father, [ suddenly remembered a port 
away down the South American coast 
—a place not too noted for respecta- 
bility. It gave me such a shock that 
my hand went around instinctively to 
my hip pocket.” He laughed. “It was 
not very flattering of me, I am afraid.” 

She echoed his merriment without 
effort. 

“Poor old dad! The most worthy 
of mortals! I don’t suppose he has ever 
wandered farther than Dieppe. Now 
will you be kind enough to see me 
home ?”” 

He flushed delightedly, the momen- 
tary preoccupation passing like a cloud 
from his wind-tanned face. 

“You're awfully good to me, Mrs. 
O’Hannan,” he said, scarcely above his 
breath. “I hadn’t hoped for that.” 

Two minutes later he had wrapped 
her in her long evening cloak, and, 
offering her his arm, led her out on 
to the steps of the hotel. It was now 
snowing furiously, and for an instant 
both hesitated before the white myriads 
that swept past them before the bitter 
wind. Sylvia O’Hannan shuddered and 
drew closer to her companion. 

“L hate the cold,” she whispered be- 
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tween her chattering teeth. “It gets 
into my blood—it almost frightens me.” 

He looked down at her in surprise, 
for there was a. passionate sincerity in 
her voice. She sounded afraid, and 
now that he saw her face, he knew that 
fear was actually within her, Her 
pretty features had become pinched and 
starved looking; her eyes were open 
and fixed anxiously ahead, as if seek- 
ing to penetrate the white veil that hung 
over the darkness. 

“There's nothing to frighten you,” 
he said gently. “Shall I carry you to 
the carriage?” 

“No, no; I’m silly. Please come.” 

They hurried down the steps of the 
hotel to where the cab lights flickered 
unsteadily. Then the hand on his arm 
tightened spasmodically. 

“Captain Nicholas, what's that?” she 
demanded breathlessly. 

“Nothing—only a woman—some 
poor devil trying to beg a night’s lodg- 
ing. Shall I give her something to 
celebrate our first meeting?” 

The cabman held the door open, but 
Sylvia O'Hannan stood motionless, her 
face turned to the shadow that had 
emerged from the darkness. For an 
instant the carriage lamps threw a 
sickly reflection on the beggar’s face, 
and Keith Nicholas caught a glimpse of 
ashen features, wan and haggard with 
privation, yet splendidly molded in al- 
most Grecian perfection of line; of a 
crown of red-bronze hair, powdered 
with the flying snow; of eyes that, 
sunken though they were, became alive 
and beautiful with a fire that seemed to 
have been suddenly kindled amid the 
ashes of helpless misery, 

So startling had been her appearance 
that Nicholas himself hesitated, and the 
two women faced each other in mo- 
tionless silence. Then the newcomer 
took a step forward. 

“I’ve been looking for you,” she 
panted, “looking everywhere. I’ve 


of the good old Adelphi days. 


prayed we might meet before it is too 
late. For God’s sake come back with 
‘ee 

Her hand, blue with cold, touched 
Sylvia's arm, and the next instant Syl- 
via had cried out in nerveless terror: 

“Please—please, don’t let her touch 
me! I don't know her. She must be 
mad——”. 

“You do know me. If you would 
only speak with me for a moment——” 

Nicholas thrust her back. He had 
seen Sylvia O’Hannan’s deathlike pal- 
Jor, and nothing else mattered to him. 

“You can be thankful that there are 
no police about,” he said roughly. “You 
can go on, driver. I'll give you the 
address later.” 

He sprang into the carriage and 
dropped down at Sylvia O’Hannan’s 
side. The old-fashioned vehicle jolted 
forward, and as Nicholas turned to pull 
up the window, he caught a last glimpse 
of a white face that flashed past like 
a ghost into the darkness. He laughed 
pityingly. 

“Mad, of course. But handsome, 
wasn't she? A regular tragedy queen 
You're 
not frightened any more?” 

“No—not now.” 

Her voice sounded weak and faint 
as a child's. Involuntarily he stretched 
out his hand. He touched hers, and 
then, obeying a_reckl impulse, he 
bent and lifted it, unresisting, to his 
lips. 


CHAPTER III, 

It was close on eleven as Robert 
Hathers passed out of the Yarborough 
Royal Hotel, As a rule, Yarborough 
kept late hours, the mixed elements of 
a seaport not conducing to either quiet 
or early respectability. But to-night 
the streets were deserted. Hathers 
could have heard no footfall but his 
own, and that was muffled by the car- 
pet of freshly fallen snow and by the 
wind that tore past him in violent gusts. 
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Yet from time to time he glanced be- 
hind him quickly, suspiciously, as if 
trying to catch a glimpse of some un- 
wary pursuer. 

It was scarcely possible, however, to 
penetrate the obscurity for more than 
a few yards. The driving snow wove 
itself into deceptive, changing shapes 
which melted into nothing as they 
drifted into the lamplight, and the nar- 
row, tortuous streets built lurking 
places which a man’s frightened imagi- 
nation could people with his fears. And. 
Robert Hathers was afraid. 

At first he walked in the middle of 
the cobbled street, his head bowed, his 
shoulders hunched about his ears; not 
as a protection from the wind appar- 
ently, but rather if in an effort to 
hide from an unseen adve But 
presently he turned, and, swinging into 
a narrow thoroughfare, hurried out of 
the town toward the deserted cliffs. 
Once in the open, he stopped short 
and looked about him, It was evident 
that he expected some development, for 
here was no possibility of hiding. 

Before him an invisible, raging sea 
thundered incessantly, and once, in a 
temporary clearing of the storm, he 
caught a glimpse of a mad, foam-flecked 
chaos which swept up out of the dark- 
ness and flung itself in impotent fury 
against the base of the cliff. To his 
left. and right, the downs spread them- 
selves out in bleak majesty, offering up 
any traveler to the full fury of the ele- 
ments; and far behind him the town 
glittered dully, like a tarnished gem. 

It seemed as if his loneliness were 
utterly established. Yet he stood there 
intent, watchful, his head bent to catch 
the faintest sound that should break 
the monotony of the howling wind. 
The cold was intense, yet from time 
to time he lifted his hand to brush 
the sweat from his forehead, and his 
hand shook, As the minutes passed, 
he grew calmer, and presently he 
straightened his shoulders as if throw- 


ing off a burden. Then again he stood 
rigid. 

There had been no sound, no warn- 
ing, but within three paces of him was 
the figure of a man. It seemed to have 
sprung from nowhere and to be scarcely 
human. Against the flying background 
of snow it assumed superhuman pro- 
portions, and its immobility was un- 
canny--threatening. But the face was 
invisible. For an instant Robert 
Hathers stared at the apparition, less 
in surprise than in terror-stricken re- 
alization that his fear had been jus- 
tified. Then he swung around and 
stumbled into the darkness. 

He ran like a madman, with a swift- 
ness and endurance that is granted to 
insanity, regardless of the uneven road 
and the wind that lashed like the thongs 
of a hundred whips against his face. 
It was not until he had reached the 
first lights of the town that he drew 
up, reeling and gasping, and began to 
walk. He walked rapidly, if unsteadily, 
and he no longer looked about him; 
and though every step was eloquent 
of hardly repressed panic, it was also 
evident that he had reached some de- 
termination and that he had now a defi- 
nite goal in front of him. 

Halfway down a deserted cul-de-sac, 
he stopped short. The whole street 
was obviously given up entirely to busi. 
unsuccessful business apparent 
Not a light burned at any of the blank 
windows, and a dismal atmosphere of 
decaying prosperity hung out the 
signs that swung restlessly back and 
forth in the increasing wind. Above 
one sullenly closed door a board an- 
nounced in faded letters the name of 
Robert Hathers & Co., and it was here 
that Hathers had come to a halt. He 
waited a moment, seeming to nerve 
himself for some effort, then inserted 
his key in the lock and pushed the door 
open. Inside, an almost tangible dark- 
ness greeted him. He did not close 
the door, The shadow that had risen 
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up at the cliff's edge rose up now 
against the dim background of the 
street and merged itself in the general 
darkness. 

Hathers pushed the door to, and felt 
his way into the inner office. What- 
ever torments of fear he had endured 
hitherto, he seemed now curiously as- 
sured. He struck a light and held the 
match with a steady hand until it had 
kindled, then lit the lamp that stood 
on the table beside him. After that 
he turned deliberately and faced his 
pursuer. 

“Now,” he said quietly, “what is it 
you want with me?” 

In the midst of the storm and mag- 
nified by the spectral background, the 
shadow had been terrifying; but the 
man who stood outside the yellow cir- 
cle of lamplight was wholly pitiable. 
He was slightly made, and his shoul- 
ders seemed weighed down by his 
threadbare, snow-sodden clothes. Dis- 
ease and want had carved hollows in 
his cheeks and beneath his feverish eyes, 
and his weak mouth sagged with ex- 
haustion, But he had once been hand- 
somé. The gaunt features were finely 
cut, and the reddish hair waved back 
from a forehead that might have prom- 
ised much had it not been betrayed by 
the chin and mouth. He looked at 
that moment both abject and sullenly, 
dangerously resolved, and Hathers 
measured him with a cool contempt. 

“I thought you were dead and that 
your ghost was amusing itself at my 
expense,” he said sneeringly. “I ad- 
mit that I was scared, but I’m not 
scared of what you have become. As 
soon as I sized the apparition up, I 
brought you along here where we shan’t 
be disturbed. Since you've been track- 
ing me down all night, I imagine you've 
got something you want to say.” 

The other nodded. He made no at- 
tempt to come nearer, but his unnat- 
urally shining eyes rested on Hathers 
with a devouring eagerness. 


“Yes, I haven’t been tracking you 
down for nothing, I've worked my way 
half round the world to find you, and 
now that I've got you, we aren’t going 
to part with our accounts unsettled. 
I recognized you as you went into the 
docks and boarded the St. Catherine, 
and I wondered what poor devil you 
were driving to damnation!” He 
showed his teeth in a piteous attempt 
at laughter. “And then I followed you. 
I didn’t want a street scene. You'd 
have made out I was mad. If we 
come out into the open, it will be in 
my way and in my time, Mr.—Hathers.” 

“What is it you want from me?” was 
the stony reiteration. 

And then suddenly the man’s hardly 
retained passion broke loose. 

“T want her!” he half screamed, his 
fragile body shaken by a wild emotion. 
“I want her. I sold my honor, my 
salvation, for her sake. I played your 
dirty game until my soul went sick 
with loathing of myself. I was and 
am a cur, but at least I stuck at noth- 
ing. I went through with it—lied and 
humbugged and cheated—until I got 
too dangerous to be useful. And then 
you sent me out in a leaking tub that 
you knew couldn’t weather a hatful of 
wind, You sent me out to drown— 
to get rid of me cleanly and quietly.” 
He raised his fist in a terrible paroxysm., 
“But I didn’t drown. The devi 
to that. I’ve come back, and you've 
got to settle with me! You've got to 
make good—or by- God——” 

He stopped, choked by a fit of cough- 
ing, and Hathers seated himself by the 
desk that blocked: the window and 
pulled out one of the drawers. 

“How much do you want?” he said. 

“I didn’t sell myself for money.” 
The man’s voice had dropped, had be- 
come gentle and almost pleading, “I 
sold myself for her, And I’ve come 
back for her. If it hadn't been for 
her, I’d have died long ago, but I’ve 
lived for her, held death at arm’s length 
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by the mere thought of her. I'm not 
much now—not much to look at, but 
she cared. She cares still——” 

Robert Hathers threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“You'll never see her again.” 

“She’s dead?” 

“She's dead to you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“And you are dead to her, my good 
Sterling,” Hathers added pitilessly. 

The red-haired man straightened his 
drooping shoulder: A change had 
come over his face, a change too subtle 
for analysis. It was as if the slack 
muscles had suddenly tightened. 

“I wrote to her,” he said with the 
same quiet. “I was very ill after my 
rescue, and some mont 1d passed, 
but I wrote. I sent the letter through 
a friend, and the letter was delivered, 
I can prove that. And she answered. 
Did you know that?” 

Hathers turned his head from the 
light. His right hand fidgeted with the 
papers in the open drawer. 

“No,” he said. “I confess I didn’t. 
Women are fools. What did she 
write?” 

“She begged me not to come back, 
not then, She said it wasn’t safe. I 
was to wait until I heard. But I never 
heard &gain.” 

“Well?” 

“Then I went back to the old place 
and found that you'd disappeared. 
There were ugly stories going the 
round, but no one recognized me, and 
I lay low. I realized you'd leit me 
to sink.” 

And now?” 
ow I’ve come to find her and to 
start life afresh,” 

“You won’t do that—not with this 
life, anyhow.” 

“Don’t be too sure. \Where is she?” 

“I'm not going to tell you.” 

“I advise you to be careful. I’m 
dangerous to you, Mr,—Hathers, 
Where is she?” 


“T refuse.” 

“Tf I don’t find her, nothing mat- 
ters to me. But I'll see you safe be- 
tween four walls before I go. I give 
you your choice. Tell me where I can 
find her or I'll go to the nearest police 
station. I'll tell the truth. “fl 

Hathers sprang to his feet, the hand 
that had played with the papers in the 
open drawer behind his back. Then it 
flew out. > 

“You'll never tell the truth again, 
my friend,” he said pleasantly. “I 
meant to clear you out of my way be- 
fore, and now I’m going to do it thor- 
oughly. I shall say 1 found you on 
my premises and shot you in, self-de- 
fense. There'll be no trouble. You 
were a fool to come here. | could leave 
you in this pMce to rot if I chose. No 
one ever comes: e 

He seemed to be calculating ahead, 
his fingers tight on the trigger; and 
suddenly the red-haired man under- 
stood and screamed aloud like a fright- 
ened child. 

“Don't—for God’s sake—not in cold 
blood: 7 

“I'm sorry, but you are, as you men- 
tioned, too dangerous 4 
her of the two men had heard 
Ithy closing of the outer door. 
nt they confronted each 


For an 
other in tense, fateful anticipation, and 
in that breathing space’ of inaction 
Hathers no 
longer looked at the man cowering be- 


something happened. 
fore him. His gaze shifted—widened 
with terror; the bullet crashed harm- 
lessly through the wainscoting. 

Sterling sprang across the interven- 
ing space. He had no strength, but 
the swiftness of a panther, and he had 
reached his enemy's throat before 
Hathers could take second aim. Twice 
shaken off. The last time he 
came back it was with the ferocity of 
despair. But now Hathers was smil: 
ing. Whatever had shaken his nerve, 
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it could not paralyze the savage instinct 
of self-preservation, and he was the 
stronger man. Slowly, steadily, with 
the inevitableness of fate, the hand that 
held the revolver sank, pressing the tiny 
muzzle against the beaten man’s side, 
choosing the death spot with an awful 
deliberation. Sterling knew, but he 
made no sound. He seemed to be gath- 
ering himself together for some final 
effort. 

Then a second shot fell. It sounded 
fainter than the first—farther off. 
Hathers staggered. “He was still smil- 
ing, but stupidly, like a man overtaken 
by an unknown, bewildering emotion, 
and, very slowly, his hand opened, al- 
lowing the revolver to drop with a dull 
thud on the uncarpeted floor. His op- 
ponent no longer held him, but had 
drawn back as if in terrified waiting. 
Suddenly he crumpled up, staggering 
against the table with the lamp, which 
overturned, crashing into absolute 
darkness. 

A full minute passed. Then some- 
thing stirred, groaned, and lay still, 
and a woman's voice, dry and rough 
with fear, broke on the heavy succeed- 
ing silence: 

“Are you there, Wilbur?) What has 
happened? Can’t you strike a light?” 

There was no answer. A match was 
struck and held waveringly aloft. Its 
unsteady flame threw a faint reflection 
on the huddled-up bedy of the man 
upon the floor, and on the face of the 
girl who had crept forward. The 
shawl had slipped from the thick masses 
of her red-bronze hair, revealing a 
beautiful woman’s face set in almost 
masculine lines of resolution. In one 
outstretched hand she held a small re- 
volver. She glanced at it and then at 
the man beside her. 

“It’s yours,” she said briefly. “I took 
it when I went out to look for you, 
1 was frightened. I've looked for you 
all day. I felt something was to hap- 
pen, and when I saw you and him, I 


knew and followed, He meant to kill 
you, Wilbur.” 

He nodded. His eyes were fixed 
stonily on the quiet figure at his feet 
and his mouth hung open, giving his 
peer face a look of stupid incredu- 
ity. 

“Yes, he—meant to kill me.” 

“And I’ve killed him,” she said 
sternly. 

Then for the first time he turned 
and looked at her. It was as if some- 
thing in her words had aroused him 
from his lethargy to a full realization 
of her presence. Without answering, 
he kneeled down and laid his hand on 
the motionless body. Even when doubt 
was no longer possible, he still knelt 
there, his head bent. 

“He’s dead,” he whispered. “You've 
killed him. If any one found us now, 
they’d say you—murdered him.” 

She lifted her head in fierce scorn. 

“I’m not afraid: It was to save you.” 

“There's no one to prove it. They'd 
hang you.” 

“Even then I shouldn't be afraid.” 

He rose slowly and heavily to his 
feet. The match had long since burned 
itself out, and he did not strike an- 
other. His voice sounded tired and 
unsteady through the darkness. 

“You might not be. My _ nerve’s 
gone. And then—they'’d say I did it. 
It's me they’d hang—not you.” 

“I'd tell the truth. I'd tell them I 
did it—and why.” 

“They wouldn't believe you.” His 
hot hand gripped her arm, and she felt 
that he was shaking from head to foot. 

“It’s no good. -We’ve got to make 
a dash for it—out of the country—as 
best we can. It’s our only chance. 
Did you hear what he said? No one 
ever comes here. It may be days be- 
fore they find out. By then we must 
be out of reach.” 

“I've seen Sylvia,” she interrupted 
quietly. 

He did not answer for a minute, 
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He no longer trembled. Something 
tense and vital stiffened his whole body. 
He stumbled toward the door and held 
it open cautiously. 

“You'll have to get away as best 
you can. I shall stay. She'll see me 
before I die. You can have our money, 
T shan’t need it.” 

“Nor I. Keep it. 
myself, Wilbur.” 

He made no further protest. He 
drew her out into the street, and closed 
the door softly behind him. The place 
was still dark and deserted, and an 
untrodden carpet of snow covered the 
cobbles. Overhead, the signboard bear- 
ing the name of Robert Hathers & 
Co. creaked ominously. Wilbur Ster- 
ling glanced up at it and cursed under 
his breath. 

“I thought it was some one follow- 
ing us. Good God! What a night!” 

Side by side they hurried down the 
street, keeping in the shadow of the 
lightless houses, the woman walking 
with uplifted, uncovered head. At the 
corner of the thoroughfare a drunken 
seaman jostled up against them, and, 
turning, stared after them till they had 
vanished into the darkness. 


I can fend for 


CHAPTER IV. 


Captain James O’Hannan returned 
home late that night. For an hour at 
least after Hathers had taken his de- 
parture, he had sat in the narrow 
cabin, his head between his hands, lis- 
tening to the how! of the wind and the 
creak of the straining moorings. Only 
when the striking of an alarm clock 
reminded him of the lateness of the 
hour did he at last rouse himself, draw 
on his overcoat, and make his way to 
the upper deck. The first mate, who 
had just come on board, greeted him 
sulkily. 

“It's a bad night, sir. 
we're snug in port.” 

“We've seen worse nights than this 


Lucky for us 


together, the St. Catherine and I,” 
O’Hannan answered, He waited a mo- 
ment, looking up at the dark mass of 
thickset funnels. “She’s an ugly old 
tub,” he added almost wistfully, “but 
she’s never failed me yet. There's loy- 
alty in ships, Richards,” - 
The man looked at him queerly 
through the driving snow. 
“More than in men maybe, sir.” 
O'Hannan made no reply. He 
crossed the gangway, and, with head 
bent to the tearing wind, battled his 
way to the dock gates. The night 
watchman saluted him as he passed. 
“Cargo all aboard, 
“Yes—to-morrow 
“Them ing fellows have 
been fairly worrying round, sir. Seem 
mighty anxious about something or 
oth: 


's a valuable cargo,’ O'Hannan 
replied quietly? “Anyhow, it’s all over 
now.” 

He went on. The house that his 
wife had chosen three years before 
faced the sea and lay scarcely ten min- 
utes’ walk from the dock. It was a 
pretentious building, vulgar even in the 
merciful shrouding of the storm; and 
within, the vulgarity became more per- 
sonal, the deliberate expression of an 
outspoken, unrestrained taste. For an 
instant the man stood in the square- 
built entrance hall almost as a stranger 
might have stood, uncertain of his next 
move. A door at the far end had been 
left open, throwing a patch of light 
on the bright-hued carpet, and he went 
toward it, evidently puzzled. 

s that you, Jamie?” 

A clock struck two, and he glanced 
instinctively at the mantelpiece and then 
at the woman seated before the fire. 
She was still fully dressed, and the red 
glow threw a flattering reflection on 
her small face and on the slender arms 
stretched out to the warmth. A scarf 
hung about her shoulders, There was 
something frail and delicate about her, 
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It was for the moment difficult to be- 
lieve that she had chosen the common- 
place bric-a-brac—or the man standing 
awkwardly on the threshold. He did 
not belong to her or to her surround- 
ings. He was too grimly in earnest, 
too genuine. It was as if a gust of 
fresh north wind had blown into a room 
full of fripperies. 

“I didn’t expect you to wait up,” he 


said slowly. “I thought you'd go to 
bed—if you'd come back. Is the ball 
over?” 

“No.” 


“Didn't you enjoy yourself?” 

She glanced in his direction, and her 
lip curled in bitter, childish scorn. 

“How should I enjoy myself? I was 
out of my set. I ought to mix with 
your first mate’s wife and her relations. 
Those—those people at the hotel looked 
at me as if I had strayed up from the 
kitchen. I heard one man ask who I 
was, and a woman laughed and said 
my husband had been kicked out of the 
navy and had got a billet on a coaling 
tramp. And from that time they ig- 
nored me—both of them: 2 

“Why should you have minded? It 
_ Wasn't true.” 

“To all intents and purposes, I 
couldn’t go around explaining that you 
were made a scapegoat and threw up 
your commission out of silly pride, I 
couldn't tell them that the St, Catherine 
isn’t a coaling tramp, and that you— 
you're still a gentleman. I just had to 
swallow their rudeness. But in the end 
it was too much for me. I came away.” 

He took a step nearer to the fire. 
His lean, lantern-jawed face had lost 
all trace of his first momentary pleas- 
ure. He looked curiously wan and 
tired. 

“I’m awfully sorry, dear. But you 
knew what I was when I married you. 
I was on my beam ends when your 
father gave me my berth—and yet you 
said you didn’t care, You didn’t mind 
what people said or thought—then.” 


“I didn’t suppose you'd always stick 
where you are.” She turned her face 
back to the fire so that only her pro- 
file was visible to him. He fancied 
that her upper lip quivered. “But it's 
no use talking. I must make up my 
mind to avoid that kind of function. 
I only hurt myself.” 

He stood opposite her on the other 
side of the hearth, his hands plunged 
in the pockets of his coat, his legs 
slightly apart, as if he had had the 
deck of the St. Catherine under him. 
His clothes were soaked with melting 
snow, and steamed slightly before the 
blaze. He did not see the glance of 
irritation and disgust that she threw 
at him, but a deeper color crept under 
his weather-beaten skin. 

“I'm afraid you're disappointed in 
me, Sylvia,” he said quietly. “But I 
didn't mean to cheat you. I don’t think 
I pretended more than a man must 
when he loves. I know that I offered 
you nothing except myself. And I'm 
not much. The St. Catherine has 
taught me a lot of things—she hasn't 
taught me the graces of life.” 

“That's obvious.” Her annoyance 
exploded. “I wish to goodness, Jim, 
you wouldn't come in here in that— 


that state! I can’t bear it.” 
He winced. 
“I’m sorry. It was stupid of me. I 


hadn't expected to find you here. You 
don’t usually wait——” 

He broke off, staring hard into the 
fire as if he dared not look at her—as 
if his eyes might betray him. Sud- 
denly her manner changed. She rose 
softly and graciously, and crossed over 
to him, laying both hands on his shoul- 
ders. 

“Jamie, I'm a brute to you! It’s I 
who ought to be sorry. Only you un- 
derstand—I'm hurt all over—in my own 
pride and in my pride of you. I want 
to be proud of you, you know.” 

He smiled faintly. 

“That's pretty uphill work, isn’t it?” 
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“Oh, you mustn't be bitter—just. be- 
cause I was cross and unjust for the 
moment. One could so easily be proud 
of you. You've all the makings of 
something big, but you’re wrong-headed 
and unpractical. You let things slip 
past you, either because you don’t see 
or don’t understand. s 

“What have 1 let slip?” he inter- 
rupted, 

He looked up at her questioningly, 
and she smiled back at him. All the 
hardness had gone out of her small 
face, leaving a childish innocence and 
sweetness. 

“I don’t know—I forget about busi- 
ness. Wasn't there the Uphall offer? 
Didn't you refuse to carry his cargo? 
I remember something. Father was 
terribly upset about it. It meant 
thousands. ”” 

“It was a dirty business,” he said in 
his quiet way. “Some men mightn’t 
have minded, but I did. I hadn't been 
kicked out of my class—I went of my 
own free will—and | wasn't going to 
deserve kicking out. If you don’t want 
to see me branded as an outcast, you 
can be thankful I refused.” 

“Some one else accepted,” she per- 
sisted, “and nothing happened.” 

His jaw tightened. 

“T should have bungled it. I’m not 
made for cheating. You can call it 
lack of brains if you like. The fact 
remains—I couldn't do it—I didn’t 
try. 
Still her hands held him. Her eyes 
held his with _a tender humor that he 
had not seen for many days cely 
since the first year of their married 
life. A tremor ran through him which 
she felt with a secret glow of triumph, 

“Dear, aren't yon quixotic—and 
aren't you, like all quixotic people, just 
a little selfish? No one would mind 
your sacrificing to your own particular 
gods if you sacrificed what was yours 
alone. But you sacrifice others. sd 

“Whom?” he demanded. 


“Don't you sacrifice me?” 

He frowned at her, aghast. 

“You! I've thought of you before 
everything, Sylvia!” 

“Did you think of me when you re- 
fused the Uphall offer? Weren't you 
thinking of yourself and your old fet- 
ishes of class honor and goodness knows 
what conventional, humbugging little 
codes? What did it matter to you that 
I had to go without things? And yet 
you owed me what you promised me 
—happiness.” 

He threw back his head. The awk- 
ward depression had slipped from him, 
and he had become vigorous, almost 
dominating. His small, athletic body 
was drawn up, his jaw had become 
squarer and more obstinate looking. 
Only the lines about the mouth still 
betrayed a curiously contrasting tender- 
ness. 

“I didn’t promise to cheat,” he said 
briefly. 

“You promised to care more for me 
than for anything else on earth.” 

“JT do,” he said between his teeth. 

She came closer to him. Her scented 
breath touched his face. She kissed 
him softly. 

“You say that—and yet in reality— 
what do you do? I believe if you had 
to choose between your ship and me, 
you'd choose the St. Catherine. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

He held himself rigid. 

“That's not fair. You're putting 
yourself against my duty.” 

“Your duty! Haven't you a duty 
toward me?” 

“Yes. 

“Have you forgotten to love me?” 
she questioned, with a tender mockery. 
“You've grown accustomed to what you 
think belongs to you—like all men.” 

“No, I have not.” He gave a little 
half laugh that sounded oddly uncer- 
tain. “You haven't given me much 
chance to feel like that, Sylvia.” 

“Then—you'd do anything for me?” 


. 
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“Most things. Why do you ask?" 

The fire threw little dancing points 
of light into her bright eyes. 

“You canny Scot, you! It's a sort 
of question all women ask regularly. 
But you don’t know anything except 
what concerns your ship. Can you 
guess, for instance, why I’ve stayed 


No,” he said bluntly. 

“Perhaps it was to tell you that I’m 
sorry for all the horrid things I've 
said and done to you—to say I'd like 
to start afresh and make you happy. 
Would that be possible?” 

He did not answer her, but the 
change in his face was eloquent. A 
shadow that had rested permanently on 
his features lifted, and he became sud- 
denly young and almost boyish look- 
ing. And for the first time he took 
her hands from his shoulders and 
gripped them, She smiled happily. 

“Then we'll do it. Only we must 
get away from here—away from this 
atmosphere—from all the surroundings 
that goad me so. You must set me up 
in London, where people won't know 
—what you are; where you'll be just 
Captain O’Hannan, and where I shall 
have things to distract me while you 
are away. Then I shall be happy. I 
shan’t have this dreary expanse of sea 
to torment me, and when you come 
back. ” 

“It isn't possible,” he interrupted. 
He released her hands and drew back 
from her. All the color had ebbed 
from his face. “You know it isn’t pos- 
sible. We're living now above our 
means—above our position. If it 
hadn't been for your father, this house 
—our whole way of living—wouldn’t 
have been possible. And now—he can’t 
help us.” 

“He has put you in the way of mak- 
ing money,” she said. 

“He told zoe 

eee 

“Did he tell you what it was?” 
2 


She hesitated an instant, then met his 
eyes with hard defiance. 

“*Yes;* 

The whole tone between them had 
changed. Her yoice had lost its cal- 
culated sweetness and had become sharp 
and metallic. And they had drawn still 
farther apart. It was as if a chasm 
had opened between them and the man 
had measured the danger and had be- 
come afraid. He looked at her in 
white-lipped consternation. 

“You—you want me to do it?” 

“Why shouldn't 1? We need money. 
We've got to pay our debts. It’s the 
only way. If you cared for me, you 
wouldn't hesitate.” 

“I do care. I’ve never cared for any 
one else in all my life. You've been 
in my thoughts, my dreams—ever since 
I first saw you. It’s for that reason 
I won't believe you understand what 
you're ing.” 

“My father helped you when you 
were down,” she reminded him. “If 
you aren’t an ungrateful cur, you'll help 
him now.” 

He was silent for a moment. In 
his brief, ineloquent confession of his 
love for her, he had stammered like 
a man on the brink of a breakdown. 
Now he gathered himself together. It 
was as if he were making a last effort 
to drag himself and her to firm ground. 

“But you don’t understand,” he said 
gently. “You can't, To scuttle one's 
ship is to be the lowest blackguard 
that ever disgraced his calling. You 
don’t ask me to be that.” 

“Phrases!” she sneered back. 

“At least you understand that I re- 
fuse?” 

The last remnant of her self-posses- 
sion broke down then. She snatched 
up her cloak and swept toward the door. 
There she turned and dooked back at 
him, and her features were distorted 
with passion. 

“Then I've done with you, 


I've no 
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use for a man who won't do that much 
for me.” 

“Tf I did that—you’d love me?” 

“Yes, yes—I would. 43 

His bronzed, powerful hands tight- 
ened on the back of the chair that he 
held. The knuckles stood out white. 

“I’ve loved you,” he said. “I don’t 
believe any one has ever loved you 
more. But if I did that—and you 
looked at me again—I'd loathe you.” 

She flushed before the cold violence 
in his voice, but her answer came with 
the unhesitating swiftness of uncon- 
trollable anger. 

“What’s that to me? I loathe you 
already. You lied and humbugged to 
win me. You've done me out of every- 
thing that makes life worth while. I 
threw away my chances, and now I'm 
bound to you till death do us part— 
in sickness and in health——” She 
burst into an hysterical storm of laugh- 
ter. “You cheat!” she said. 

In that instant the veil of delicacy 
and refinement slipped from her. She 
identified herself with her surround- 
ings and their cheap vulgarity, and the 
man stared at her as at a complete 
stranger. He stood motionless long 
after she had slammed the door behind 
her. Then he sank down into her empty 
chair by the fire and built up a fresh 
blaze, with a mechanical deliberation. 
He sat there all night, till the storm 
had dropped to a moaning quiet and 
the fire had burned itself to cold ash. 
When the dawn broke, he rose stiffly 
and tiptoed out of the room and out 
of the house. 

Mrs. O’Hannan did.not come down 
till midday. The interval had not re- 
freshed her, and as she entered the 
deserted sitting room she looked curi- 
ously old, as if the night had stripped 
her of an artificial youth. The paint 
and powder no‘longer did their work. 
In the unflattering winter light they 
revealed what they were intended to 
conceal—hollows, lines, a tired, sag- 


ging skin, and eyes that had lost their 
brilliancy. She was like some beauti- 
ful flower that had shriveled and faded 
in a forgotten vase. 

A letter addressed to her in her hus- 
band’s hand stood on the mantelshelf. 
She opened it and read it and threw 
it unhesitatingly into the fire. The 
flames seized the slip of paper, and 
for a moment the brief message of fare- 
well stood out distinctly, meeting Syl- 
via O'Hannan’s sullenly watching eyes. 
Moved by a sudden contradictory im- 
pulse, she bent down, snatching the 
letter from destruction with a reckless 
disregard for her own safety. Only a 
part of the letter had been burned. The 
scorched fragment she folded carefully, 
and, replacing it in its envelope, slipped 
it into the drawer of her desk and 
turned the key. 


CHAPTER V,. 


The St. Catherine had been two days 
out at sea before the fog lifted. It 
had hung like a heavy yellow mantle 
over the oily waters, shrouding in an 
illusive darkness every light and shape 
that lay more than twenty yards from 
the St. Catherine's lookout. An cerie 
quiet followed the ship. The very swish 
of the waters against the boat’s hull 
sounded subdued, and the wailing of 
the sirens hidden behind the bank of 
sickly obscurity seemed like an unholy 
echo from another world. 

The crew of the St. Catherine went 
about their work sullenly, shivering 
with the dank cold and with a supersti- 
tious dread. They were a mixed lot, 
the scum of all nations, without morals 
or religion or even the rough honor 
of the sea, but none the less they were 
riddled with superstition, And they 
distrusted the quiet. They muttered 
about it among themselves in the fore- 
castle, and threw somber glances up at 
the bridge where O’Hannan_ stood. 
They said that a storm was coming, 
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and that the St. Catherine carried the 
shadow of her doom with her. One 
of the better informed remembered that 
two ships belonging to the Robert 
Hathers’ Company had foundered 
within one year, and where there were 
two, a third always followed. 

Something of all this the first mate 
reported to O’Hannan on the morning 
of the third day. For forty-eight hours 
O'Hannan had not left the bridge, and 
his face looked oddly peaked and drawn 
as he turned for an instant to the man 
beside him. 

“I've never lost a ship yet,” he said 
simply, “I'll bring the St. Catherine 
safe to George Town. You can tell 
them that.” 

The first officer hesitated for an in- 
stant, his hand at his neat little mus- 
tache. 

“You'll excuse me, sir, They're an 
ugly handful, and one's got to take their 
infernal chatter into consideration. I’m 
bound to tell you what I hear.” 
io on, Richards. I'll hear it some- 


ho’ 

“Oh, you're quite right to laugh. But 
they say you're unlucky, sir.” 

O'Hannan’s eyes were fixed unflinch- 
ingly on the yellow darkness through 
which the St, Catherine nosed her way 
with a steady caution. 

“They’re right enough there,” he said 
grimly. “But I have never lost a ship.” 

“There was the H. M, S. Airdale, 
sir. ” 

He spoke tentatively, as if fearing 
an outbreak, and with the faintest touch 
of malice. He was older than O'Han- 
nan. His position as first mate galled 
him, and he bore this authoritative little 
outcast from the service a masked dis- 
like, translating his spruce bearing and 
fastidious idiosynerasies with regard to 
the appearance of his ship into a mis- 
placed conceit and a belief in his own 
inherent superiority, But O'Hannan 
made no sign that the shot had gone 


home. His eyes never lost their steady 
watch fulness. 

“They made me responsible,” he said 
calmly. “No doubt that was where my 
ill luck came in. But I know that I 
did not sink the Airdale, and that's 
all that matters to me.” 

The first mate shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“The fog’s lifting, sir. Let me take 
the bridge for an hour or two. Your 
eyes’ll be no good aftér this strain.” 

O’Hannan nodded. 

“T'll be in my cabin,” he said. “I 
shan’t undress. Call me if there’s any 
change.” 

They saluted gravely—a little man- 
nerism that O’Hannan had forced upon 
his first officer, and that the latter re- 
sented as a remnant of naval swagger 
—and O’Hannan went swiftly down the 
bridge steps. Once in his own cabin, 
he lost his bearing of unwearied smart- 
ness, and sank down by the neatly ar- 
ranged table with his face between his 
hands, . 

For the first time since the night 
when he had turned his back upon the 
place that had been his home, he faced 
his disaster fairly and squarely. Once 
before he had believed that he had lost 
everything that mattered—on the day 
when a cold, inhumanly just court had 
passed sentence on him for another's 
neglect—and he had picked himself up 
and gone on. But this loss was worse. 
On that other occasion the blow had 
struck only at his outward prosperity; 
he had retained his courage and his 
faith intact. But this struck at some- 
thing within himself, something vital— 
his belief in himself and others. He 
had spoken the truth when he had said 
that he had cared only for one woman. 
And she had proved honorless and 
heartless. He had loved her, and all 
that she desired now, since he had failed 
her, was to be rid of him, to be free. 
Slowly he lifted his head. 

Among all the trophies of his sea- 
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faring, her photograph stood ott sali- 
ently. It was as if the man’s passion- 


ate worship had invested the common- , 


place cardboard with a real sanctity, 
making it the center around which all 
else revolved, valueless by comparison. 

He ‘took it now and tore it deliber- 
ately across and across. There was 
no anger, no consciousness of the dra- 
matic, in his action. - His ugly, sensi- 
tive mouth was drawn tight with the 
pain of it, and afterward he dropped 
forward with his face buried in his 
arms. 

In the heavy silence through. which 
the St. Catherine moved, the sound of 
voices raised in angry abuse came as an 
ominous break, and O'’Hannan drew 
himself up to listen. He could hear 
the shuffling of feet on the deck, and 
once a sharp exclamation, as of some 
one in pain. He flung open the door 
of his cabin, admitting a choking cloud 
of fog and the second mate, a heavy- 
jowled Swede, whose face at that mo- 
ment was swollen with passion. 

“A nice find we've made, sir!” he 
burst out. “I heard something moving 
under the first hatch, and took a light 
down, and this is what I found skulk- 


ing among a lot of loose cargo. Damn 
you, come here with you!” 
He turned back into the fog— 


through which O’Hannan could dimly 
perceive the shifting shadows of half 
a dozen’ men—and, seizing hold of 
something that resisted fiercely, dragged 
it into the dim light of the cabin lamp. 

“As if we hadn’t trouble enough 
without this—bit of ill luck!” he added 
savagely. 

O’Hannan did not speak for an in- 
stant. With a cool dexterity, he 
gripped the crouching figure that had 
been flung at his feet, and dragged it 
upright. Even then he made no com- 
ment. He had expected to see the usual 
type of face—sullen, cowed, and degen- 
erate-featured—and instead of that he 
found himself confronting a slight, up- 


right young man, whose haughty, angry 
eyes met his in unflinching defiance. 
And the boy was handsome, moreover, 
with curiously fine features and a broad 
forehead from which the curly auburn 
hair rolled back in picturesque disorder. 
But for the ragged clothing, torn in the 
recent conflict, he might have passed 
for anything but what he was—a com- 
monplace stowaway on an uncompro- 
mising tramp. O’Hannan studied him 
for a moment in silence. 

“What did you do it for?” he asked 
at length. “Hadn't you anything better 
to do than risk your neck in the hold 
of a cargo boat? You might have been 
killed.” 

The boy threw back his head with 
an unsteady laugh. 

“I seem likely to be killed anyhow,” 
he said, glancing at the second mate, 
whose burly shoulders still blocked the 
doorway. 

“You have no business on this boat.” 

“T have no business anywhere.” 

“Better give him a rubbing down with 
the rope’s end,” the mate suggested 
sourly. 

O’Hannan motioned him back. He 
had seen the horror that had flashed 
into the captive’s face as the great 
horny hand shot out to seize him, and 
he was conscious of a curious pity. 

“You can leave him to me, Elstrém,” 
he said curtly. “I want to find out 
where he comes from, and your rope’s 
end won't help me. You can come back 
in a quarter of an hour.” He slammed 
the cabin door on the muffled growl 
that answered him, and turned to the 
boy standing with his shoulders braced 
against the wall. “Who are you?” he 
asked, 

There was an instant’s perceptible 
hesitation. 

“You can call me John Ingolson.” 

“That's a lie, anyhow.” 

The gray eyes blazed at him. 

“It’s not a lie. I've told you what 
you can call me.” 
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“You're 
grim smile relaxed O'Hannan’s f 
tures. “Where do you come fron: 

“I came on board at Yarborough.” 

“Thanks. That much was obvious. 
Are you aware that I have the right 
to send you back by the first home- 
going boat we pass, and that——” 

“You won't do it,” was the quiet in- 
terruption. 

O’Hannan turned on him with an 
angry astonishment, but what he saw 
silenced the retort that had rushed to 
his lips. The hard defiance had gone 
out of John Ingolson’s face; there was 
something very piteous and young in 
the appeal that burned in the boy’s sud- 
denly dimmed eyes, and he made a 
little gesture with his right hand that 
revealed its beauty. He withdrew it 
instantly, crimsoning to the roots of 
his fair hair. 

“I'd rather you threw me overboard 
than sent me back,” he said simply. 
“I'm awfully sorry to have bothered 
you. I wouldn't have done it if I 
could have helped myself. It was my 
only chance.” He looked at O'Han- 
nan with a winning, boyish confidence. 
“You'll help me,” he said. “I took 
hope the minute I saw you. You're 
not the kind of man who makes things 
worse for people when—they’re pretty 
bad already.” 

O'Hannan went over to his table, and 
stood there, drumming with his fingers 
on the polished edge. His eyes encoun- 
tered the torn fragments of Sylvia’s 
picture. 

“You flatter me.” he said wryly. “I 
wonder what the devil you're running 
away from? I'd ask you, but I don't 
suppose it would be much good.” 

“No, it wouldn’t.” The boy’s voice 
wavered stiddenly. “Only—it’s pretty 
bad > 

He dropped down on the edge of 
O’Hannan’s berth, and, to the latter's 
puzzled discomfort, buried his head in 
the pillow and cried like a broken- 


right—I apologize.” A 
ca= 


hearted child. The swift transition 
from courageous defiance to appeal and 
finally to tears worked curiously on the 
man’s emotions. For an instant he for- 
got his own disaster. He went over 
and laid a hand on the heaving shoul- 
der. 
“Come,” he said firmly. “I thought 
you were more of a man than that.” 
“But I’m not. And, anyhow, men 
ery. You've been crying yourself.” 
“Confound you!” said Captain 
O’Hannan. But he remained standing 
by the berth, and the line of his straight 
mouth had become humorous and gen- 
tle. “You'd better stay where you 
are,” he said. “You're dead beat and 
pretty well starving. I'll get you some- 
thing to steady you, and after that we'll 
talk things over.” He went across to 
his sea chest and extracted a bottle 
and a tin of biscuits from its depths. | 
From another part of the cabin he pro- 
duced a tumbler, and, thus armed, re- 
turned to the side of his unusual com- 
panion. “Come!” he insisted. 
Cautiously John Ingolson raised him- 
self on his elbow. The fine gray eyes 
scanned O’Hannan's face and seemed 
satisfied with what they saw there, for 
their owner proceeded to eat and drink 


obediently. 

“My men will think me mad,” 
O’Hannan commented with a faint 
amusement. “They’d prefer me to 


chuck you overboard. Stowaways bring 
ill luck. But you're unusual. I 
shouldn't think you'd ever done a hard 
day’s work in your life.” 

John Ingolson shifted his position 
so that his hands.came into the shadow, 

“One doesn’t need to have red, 
coarse hands even if one does work,” 
he said crossly. 

“I suppose you'll be requiring a 
scented bath and toilet cream,” O'Han- 
nan jeered at him. “You're like a 
woman.” 

“There's no harm in that, is there?” 
John Ingolson retorted. 
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O’Hannan rose impulsively, his head 
averted. 

“I don’t know—I suppose not. I’m 
going back to the bridge till the fog 
lifts. You can stay here ti) I come 
back, You're not safe with the men.’ 

“You're awfully decent,” the boy 
said sleepily. “I wouldn't like to bring 
ill luck.” 

“You can scarcely do that. As for 
me—I don’t feel inclined, as you say, 
to make things worse for you.” 

Before he went out, he swept the 
fragments of Sylvia’s photograph inte 
his hand, and then glanced back at 
the slight figure huddled in the shadow 
of his berth. John Ingolson had al- 
ready dropped to sleep, and O’Hannan 
went out, closing the cabin door cau- 
tiously behind him. 

Nearly another day and night had 
passed before he returned. By that 
time the fog had lifted, leaving a cold, 
gray twilight and an unbroken calm, 
The St. Catherine steamed stolidly on 
her way, but her crew remained sullen 
and dejected. The quiet had got on 
their drink-weakened nerves, and the 
recent episode of the stowaway, in con- 
nection with O’Hannan’s conduct, had 
added fuel to their unrest. They 
watched the horizon as men watch for 
the approach of a long-heralded enemy. 

O’Hannan found John  Ingolson 
awake. The boy sat on the edge of 
the tumbled berth, shivering with cold 
and rubbing the sleep from his heavy 
eyes, 

“I thought I was lost,” he said un- 
steadily. “I dreamed I was back in 
the hold and the rats were crawling 
over me. I was frightened. I’m glad 
you've come back.” 

“Thanks. And now you'll have to 
clear out.” 

The boy rose at once, and stood rock- 
ing slightly, gazing at O’Hannan with 
anxious eyes, in which was something 
of the first defiance, 


“Where do you want me to go? Back 
to those men?” 

“Where else do you expect to go?” 

“I don’t know——” 

“They're a rough-handed lot. This 
isn’t an American liner. You might 
have thought of that before you started, 
my lady.” 

The boy started, and flushed vio- 
lently. 

“T hadn't time to think. I’m sorry. 
Of course, I've just got to go where 
you send me. Anyhow, I'll get out of 
here——” 

“Wait a minute.” 

O’Hannan scarcely knew what pos- 
sessed him. Dazed and broken as he 
was with fatigue and cold, he was yet 
almost poignantly conscious of those 
gray eyes and their veiled despair. In 
a kind of uncertain, feverish vision, 
he saw the ill-assorted crew of riffraff 
and this delicate boy, and knew that 
among them the latter had no chance 
and that he knew it. He felt, too, 
through some uncanny instinct, that In- 
golson had reached the end of his 
tether, and that underneath his sub- 
mission was a piteous, desperate re- 
solve. He pulled open a door that led 
into an inner cabin, littered with charts 
and rough-weather clothes, and, gath- 
ering a heap of blankets, thrust them 
into Ingolson’s arms. 

“You can make your quarters in 
there,” he said curtly. “I don’t want 
any ugly scenes on my last voyage. You 
can make yourself useful—keeping my 
cabin tidy—and polishing the brasses— 
the St. Catherine—always _ bright 
as——” 

His own voice sounded a very long 
way off, and he wondered vaguely if 
they had driven into another bank of 
fog. The cabia seemed full of it, He 
felt a hand clutch hold of him, and 
its touch was at once strong and gentle. 

“You're ill. You've got to lie down 
yourself. I’m going to make you com- 
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fortable. Don’t fuss, Captain O’Han- 
nan.” 

He submitted without questioning. 
The authoritative kindness of this lost 
young vagabond seemed curiously natu- 
ral, and he accepted it as from familiar 
hands. Moreover, he lost all power 
of calculating time and circumstance. 
After a blank interval he found him- 
self in his own berth. John Ingolson’s 
arm was under his head and a glass 
of brandy at his lips. 

“You're utterly Jone up,” the boy 
said quietly. “You won't be fit for 
anything until you've had a night's sleep, 
and even then you won't be worth 
much. Lie quiet and don’t argue. I’m 
going to keep guard. If any one comes 
in to bother you, I'll shoot them——” 

“You?” He tried to laugh, and 
cursed mentally at the brokenness of 
hus own voice. “I thought you were 
afraid.” 

“Not always. It depends.” 

‘And you couldn't shoot, anyhow— 
not with those ladylike nands- ” He 
thought he telt a tremor pass through 
the arm that held him. “You're an 
absolute woman, John Ingolson,” he 
said, but without roughness, and this 
time without scorn. 

There was no answer. His head 
dropped back heavily on his pillow. 
Through a gathering haze he caught a 
glimpse of John Ingolson seated by the 
cabin door, his arms folded, the fine 
young head thrown back in watchful 
defiance—on guard. Then the darkness 
settled in wholly and peacefully. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was a week after the sailing of 
the St. Catherine and only three days 
after the tragic discovery in the offices 
of Robert Hathers & Co,, and already 
the pretentious house overlooking the 
sea wore a look of disruption and des- 
olation. A notice board announced that 
“this desirable residence” was to let, 


and another printed bill heralded an 
approaching auction in connection with 
the valuable contents. 

In answer to Captain Nicholas’ im- 
patient ringing, a down-at-heels char- 
woman gpened the door and admitted 
him without question. Nor did she 
trouble to announce him. He made his 
way straight to the room at the back 
of the housé and entered with the as- 
surance of custom and faith in the 
welcome that awaited him. In all his 
movements there was something impul- 
sive and reckless, unlike his usual air 
of stability, and the tan that had once 
lent him an appearance of masculine 
strength had faded, betraying unex- 
pected lines of weakness. 

As he entered, Sylvia O’Hannan rose 
from her chair by the fire and turned 
to greet him. She was in deep mourn- 
ing, and the somber extravagance of 
her dress suited her, throwing into re- 
lief her fair hair and delicately tinted 
skin. She held out her hand, and 
Nicholas seized and kissed it. Then 
he looked up at her. He had flushed 
deeply with repressed emotion, but 
nothing in her expression had changed. 
She was grave and sad-eyed, invested 
with a delicate melancholy that was at 
once appealing and yet tinged with the 
pathetic reserve of grief. 

“Heaven knows I tried to keep 
he said brokenly. “I knew you 
were right—that it was unwise—dan- 
gerous for us both. But when I heard 
what had happened, I couldn't help my- 
self. After all, we are friends. I had 
a right to come.” 

She motioned him to a chair at her 
side. Very gently she had withdrawn 
her hand from his. 

“I'm glad you’ve come. I needed 
you. The whole thing was so ghastly 
—so terrible! For the fast two days 
I’ve lived in a long, incredible night- 
mare. To be cut down like that in 
the high tide of his energies i 
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“I know—I can understand. Has 
nothing been found—no clew?” 

“T believe so. I’ve been too dazed 
and ill to grasp what people have been 
talking to me about. It seems they 
are on the track of some one—some 
man who was seen near my father’s 
office on the night when it is presumed 
that the murder took place. But that 
can’t help me. It’s not—not revenge 
I need——” She waited an instant— 
possibly for him to speak—but he re- 
mained silent, his good-looking features 
overshadowed with conflicting emotions, 
and she added slowly: - “He was a 
strong man and had many enemies. 
One of them has wiped out some imagi- 
nary grievance—and I am homeless and 
friendless.” 

“Not that,” he jerked out. 
I count at all in your eyes?” 

“What can you do, dear friend? In 
three days I shall have to leave here. 
My father’s affairs were involved, and 
his death has brought about the crisis. 
I am surrounded by creditors. No one 
can help me.” 

“Your—your husband?” he faltered. 

She seemed to shrink together as if 
he had hurt her, and he noted the move- 
ment with an almost savage lighting of 
the dark eyes. 

“You know—he sailed a week ago.” 

“You could get into communication 
with him.” 

“I shall never try to do that.” 

He bent toward her. Whatever emo- 
tions had torn him, he was now re- 
solved, clear as to his purpose and 
reckless as to his means. 

“Won't you explain?” he said, with 
a quiet that sounded forced and pain- 


“Don't 


ful. “It would be natural and right 
for you to turn to him. If not, then 
—then——” 


She got up, and, crossing over to her 
bureau, unlocked it and drew out a 
scorched piece of note paper. Slowly, 
as if battling with herself, she came 
back, her dark robes lending a certain 


majesty to her delicate figure, inten- 
sifying the pallor of her white face and 
the tragic sadness of her eyes. 

“We parted that night you brought 
me home,” she said. “That is what he 
left for me the next morning. I haven't 
seen him since—I shan’t see him again.” 

He took the letter from her; there 
were three lines of the bold writing for 
him to read. He waited deliberately 
before he spoke. When he at last looked 
up at her, his face blazed with a hardly 
controlled vehemence. 

“Then Captain O’Hannan is a black- 
guard,” he said. “You've done with 
him?” 

She tried to laugh, and the break in 
her voice was piteous. 

“Wouldn't it be more correct to say 
that he has done with me?” 

“Whichever way you like to put it— 
you won't see him again. You owe him 


nothing—no further consideration, 
You're free—and I’m free to stand by 
you.” 


“Are you?” She turned her wistful 
eyes in his direction. “You told me 
you were going away to-morrow.” 

He sprang up and strode impatiently 
across to the window, from whence he 
could overlook a vast expanse of wild 
and empty sea. His back was turned 
toward her, but she could see that the 
hand he raised to his forehead trembled. 

“['m taking the Dunkeith down to 
Naples, It’s nothing but a sham voyage 
with a sham cargo. My real job is to 
carry some valuable stones for Donald 
& Morton’s. They trust me. When 
that’s done, I could come back—over- 
land, if I chose. My mate has a mas- 
ter’s certificate.” 

“And then?” 

He swung around on her. 

“You'll come away with me.” 

“To more misery?” 

He flinched as if she had struck him. 

“You mean—I've nothing to offer 
you?” 

“T mean that people who throw over 
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the laws of society must be well armed 
against the punishment.” She made a 
little gesture of despair, “If I cared 
less, I might risk it. As it is, I can't 
ruin you, drag you down into my mis- 
ery.” 

“Then you do care?” She looked at 
him dumbly, and he strode back to her, 
gripping her roughly by the arms. “If 
you cared, I'd sell my soul to win you, 
to protect you——” 

She struggled to free herself. 

“Why hurt yourself and me with 
wishes that can never be fulfilled?” 

“Never? Are you so sure?” 

“T don’t know what you mean. 
frighten me——" 

He released her instantly, but his ex- 
pression was reckless and suggestive of 
something akin to terror. It was as 
if he found himself suddenly at the 
brink of a precipice with no way left 
but to go forward, to take the leap at 
all risks. 

“If I had something to offer you, 
Sylvia, if I sent for you—asked you to 
follow me to some far-off country, 
where no one would know us—would 
you come?” 

She regarded him with a proud sin- 
cerity. 


You 


ja, you're not 
playing with me? It's something more 
than life or death to me. You've made 
me think of things that would be mad 
—damnable—if they weren't justified 
by your love—by some sure hope of 
the future. If there's a shade of doubt 
in you, for God's sake tell me so—let 
me go. Otherwise——" 

She held out her hands to him. 

“I don't understand you, dear. But 
as I trust you, so you can trust me. 
I'm not afraid of any risk for your sake. 
Send for me, and I will come to you,” 

“You promise me?” 

“Yes, I promise you.” 

He seized her in his arms, holding 


her with all the violence of an unhappy 
passion, and she yielded passively, like 
a tired child. 

“Then—then—no price would be too 
high—nothing else matters to me but 
you—nothing: sd 


A wintry dusk had begun to envelop 
the lightless house as Keith Nicholas 
at length took leave of Sylvia and 
passed out into the desolate, untended 
garden. He was now apparently calm 
and oddly reserved. After the first out- 
burst, he had treated Sylvia with a 
grave respect that bordered on coldness. 
But his quiet was no more than super- 
ficial. His hand had burned as it had 
touched hers, and now, as he came out 
of the gates and felt a touch on his 
shoulder, he started violently, like a 
man seized on the very threshold of 
He turned, confronting the 


a crime. 

stranger who had accosted him, with 
an unnecessary impatience. But the 
man was clearly no beggar. He was 


neatly dressed and muffled up to the 
chin, as the keen wind indeed de- 
manded, and Nicholas could see no 
more than a pair of sunken, penetrat- 
ing eyes. 

“What is it you want?” 

“Excuse me, sir—I wondered if you 
could tell me who lives in this house. 
I have a message for the Mr. Hathers 
who died, and was told to bring it here. 
But I don’t know to whom I should de- 
liver it.” 

Nicholas glanced back for an in- 
stant, uneasy, and furious because of 
his uneasiness. 

“His daughter’ lives there—Mrs. 
O’Hannan. You can't trouble her to- 
night. The father is scarcely under the 
ground.” 

“Indeed, sir?” The man’s tone was 
courteously sympathetic, “In that case, 
T'll wait. My message has kept so long 
that a day or two will make no differ- 
ence. Good night, and thank you.” 

He lifted his hat slightly, and, in the 
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light of the street lamp, Nicholas caught 
a glimpse of a white forehead and a 
mass of dark reddish hair that waved 
back with an almost feminine profusion. 
He responded curtly to the greeting, 
and hurried on, but, drawn by an un- 
reasoning curiosity, turned as he 
reached a bend in the road, and glanced 
behind him. He perceived that the 
stranger had not moved, but stood at 
the gates of the O'Hannans’ house, his 
head turned to the now lighted window, 
his attitude one of stoic, unalterable 
purpose. 
CHAPTER VII. 


The first mate of the St. Catherine 
and his satellite—a dour-featured Span- 
iard who had once been a master, but 
had lost his certificate in a doubtful af- 
fair off the South American coast, and 
who now took whatever offered itself— 
stood together in the shelter of the 
bridge and talked in a monotonous, an- 
gry undertone. A little way off from 
them, John Ingolson was polishing a 
brass rail that had never been polished 
before, and working at it with.an atten- 
tion to detail that suggested a woman 
cleaning an expensive fender. Richards 
jeered savagely: 

“A pretty object to have on board! 
O’Hannan must be mad. If I had my 
way, I'd chuck the red-haired 1: 
pamby over the rail. Who'd car 

“E bring bad luck,” the Spaniard 
said, showing his discolored teeth in a 
nervous snarl. “Look at the birds and 
the sky, They mean one thing—hurri- 
cane—cyclone maybe—and this old tub 
is——” 

“Shut up! This old tub, as you call 
her, has weathered more storms than 
you've ever seen.” 

Nevertheless, the mate threw an anx- 
ious glance at the sky. It was leaden 
and curiously dark, as if twilight had 
set in, whereas midday was scarcely 
past. Not a breath of wind troubled 
the glassy surface of the water, and the 


swarming, screaming sea gulls fluttered 
through an atmosphere that seemed to 
weigh heavier than their wings. 

“Theres something beastly about it 
all,” he admitted sullenly. “And now 
O'Hannan’s gone rocky, I shall have 
to pull the business through. I wish to 
the Lord we were safe in George 
Town!” 

“When we are, you'll get the credit,” 
the Spaniard consoled. 

“D'you think so? D'you think Rob- 
ert Hathers & Company will give any 
one-a purse who brings the St, Catha- 
rite into por 

The two men eyed each other signifi- 
cantly, 

“You mean—'e's got 'is orders?” The 
Spaniard jerked his thumb in the di- 
rection of the captain's cabin, “Is that 
62” 

“I guess so. 1 know Robert Hathers, 
and I knew him when he wasn’t Rob- 
ert Hathers—out there in Brazil. And 
it’s because I know, that I’m mate and 
will be captain.” 

The Spaniard raised his bloodshot 
eyes to the wireless apparatus stretch- 
ing from mast to mast. 

“Vat about thai 

“Oh, that? That's useful. It gives 
confidence to the underwri and saves 
valuable lives. Lut you'll see; it won't 
save the St. Catherme. Robert Hathers 
knows game.” John Ingolson, still 
rubbing energetically, had come within 
hearing, and the first mate, goaded by 
a sudden irritation, strode at him. “Get 
out of this!” he said between his teeth, 

The boy straightened up, and there 
was nothing cowed or frightened in the 
eyes that met the mate’s scowling scru- 


+tiny, 


“Ll get out when I’ve done what I 
was told to do.” 

“You'll get out when I tell you, 
you know who I am?" 

“You're not the captain, anyhow,” 
said John Ingolson. 

The Spaniard laughed sourly, and 


Do 
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the sound flayed Richards’ hatred to an 
uncontrolled outbreak. Without warn- 
ing, he lunged forward, bringing the 
boy down full length on the deck with 
a savage blow on the jaw. “Now per- 
haps you'll know who I am next time 
we meet!” he jeered. 

John Ingolson lay very still, and the 
first mate kicked him in ugly satisfac- 
tion. He had not observed that O’Han- 
nan’s cabin door had swung open, and 
when he looked up again, his jaw 
dropped in an astonishment that was 
not unmixed with fear. O’Hannan 
faced him across the prostrate body. 
He was in his shirt sleeves and had the 
disheveled look of a man who has been 
dragged suddenly out of a feverish 
sleep, but there was a concentrated, 
reined-in fury about him that would 
have terrified a bigger, braver fighter 
than the first mate of the St. Cather- 
ine, The lantern jaw had become very 
prominent, the mouth was no more than 
a straight line that had lost all sug- 
gestion of reflective tenderness, and the 
slight figure quivered with a steely en- 
ergy. 

“You infernal bully!” he said, almost 
inaudibly. 2 

Richards regarded him uneasily. 

“He cheeked me, sir—a skulking lit- 
tle hound. “4 

“And if he was the devil himself, and 
if he called you by your right name, 
you had no right to touch him.” He 
bent down and lifted the imert figure 
in his arms. “You'd better go back to 
your post,” he flung over his shoulder. 

He was a full head shorter than the 
mate, and far slighter, yet the latter 
swung on his heel and climbed sullenly 
up to the bridge. 

O’Hannan carried the unconscious 
boy into his cabin and laid him gently 
on his bunk. Then he sat down, dazed 
and panting with his effort, and stared 
at the white face upon his pillow. He 
wondered, now that he had time to won- 
der, what instinct it was that had roused 


him from a heavy sleep to an instant 
realization of what was happening. For 
three days he had passed from a state 
of semiconsciousness to a painful, ago- 
nizing wakefulness, spent at his post on 
the St. Catherine's bridge, and every ac- 
tion of his had been fired by the one 
dominating idea of duty. But that 
which had roused him in this last in- 
stance had been very different. Was it 
that something bound him to this mys- 
terious, beautiful young man—an af- 
finity of ruin and misfortune? He 
scarcely knew. 

In the hours that he had lain, burn: 
ing with fever, in the stuffy darkness 
of his cabin, tortured with thirst and 
by a goading memory, this strong yet 
delicate boy’s face had risen amidst his 
dreams like a light amidst darkness. He 
had been dimly aware, too, of a noise- 
less, wordless, most tender ministration 
such as he had never before known, 
And in the moment when this strange, 
unhoped-for companionship had been 
threatened, he had become intensely 
conscious, instantly aware of danger, 
and had gone straight to the rescue. 
He bent forward and pushed the thick 
hair back from John Ingolson’s fore- 
head, and noticed its unlined whiteness 
with a sudden stirring of emotion. 

“Your ladyship!” he said gently. 

The boy's eyes opened at once, as if 
im response to a call that echoed down 
in the depths of his subcorisciousness. 

“Captain: 

They looked cach other full in the 
eyes and smiled. Very feebly John In- 
golson groped for the man’s hand and 
kissed it. : 

“IT knew you'd stick up for me— 
you've been so decent to me——” 

“You've been decent to me, too, your 
ladyship. What on earth should I have 
done without you and your funny little 
feminine ways? Imagine me with a - 
temperature as high as a house and at 
the mercy of the ship’s cook!” 
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He laughed, and the boy laughed 
with him, though rather shyly. 

“Then you're not sorry you didn’t 
chuck me overboard 

“No, I’m jolly glad.” 

There was a moment's silence be- 

tween them. O'Hannan found himself 
suddenly at a loss. [t was strange, but 
he no longer knew what to say to this 
eager-eyed stranger who watched him 
with such open admiration and grati- 
tude. He felt that in spite of himself 
a dull flush was creeping up under his 
skin, and almost irritably he sprang up, 
drawing on his coat. 
- “All the same, you cheeked your su- 
perior officer,” he said sternly. “I’m 
not sure that you didn’t get what you 
deserved.” 

“I didn't cheek him. I was doing 
what you told me, and he ordered me 
off. I told him he wasn’t the captain, 
and he knocked me down.” 

“I dare say. You could scarcely 
have said anything less tactful. Any- 
how, you'd better keep that head of 
yours quiet for a little. You can stay 
where you are.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Some one tapped at the cabin door, 
and in answer to O'Hannan’s summons, 
a lasear’s dark face appeared in the 
aperture, 

“Wanted in the wireles 

“Very well. Say I'm coming 

He went softly out of his cabin and 
across to the wireless operator's quar- 
ters, a new institution that Hathers had 
inaugurated in response to repeated 
hints from his underwriters. The op- 
erator was a young man, fresh from his 
examinations and nervously diffident in 
his attitude toward his captain. He 
rose as O’Hannan entered, and handed 
him a little sheaf of messages. 

“None of them of much importance, 
I should say, sir. I told them not to 
trouble you if you were resting. I 
should have sent them up to you.” 

O’Hannan nodded | absently. 


The 


first few slips had dropped from his fin- 
gers and he was staring at the last item, 
which was longer than the rest. His 
jaw had tightened. 

“When did this come?” 

“That? Oh, a few minutes ago, It 
was handed on to us from the S. S. 
Riverdale. 1 imagine it has passed 
pretty well over the whole Atlantic. 
Must be an important case. Shall I 
send it on again?” 

O’Hannan looked up sharply, and the 
operator almost started. He had heard 
that the captain of the St. Catherine 
was ill, but this man was suffering 
acutely, though in unflinching silence. 

“No, not at present. I may have a 
message for you later on. Let me know 
if anything fresh reaches you.” 

He turned and went out, fumbling 
with the handle of the cabin door as if 
his sight were momentarily blurred ; but 
once outside, he steadied and walked 
rapidly and firmly back to his own 
cabin. He entered quietly. The boy 
lay apparently asleep, and O’Hannan 
crossed over to him. For a full minute 
he stood motionless, studying the peace- 
ful face with a new intentness, which 
was painful in its anxiety. Then he 
bent down. 

“John Ingolson!” he said. 

The eyes opened, but this time there 
was no smile in them. John Ingolson 
sat up. Something in the inflection of 
O'’Hannan's voice seemed to have re- 
vealed danger to him, for the color 
ebbed out of his handsome face, leav- 
ing it white with fear. 

“What has happened?” he asked 
breathlessly 

“I’ve received this. 
it? 

He thrust the flimsy slip of paper 
into his companion’s hand. John In- 
golson read what was written there; 
then he looked up, and his wide-open, 
frightened eyes, chancing to encounter 
the scrap of mirror hanging on the op- 
posite wall, darkened in an agony of 


You'd better see 
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recognition. But he made no sound. 
O’Hannan touched him on the shoulder. 

“Well?” he said thickly. 

Ingolson roused himself with a shud- 
der. 

“Tt fits, doesn’t it? Red-brown hair, 
aquiline nose, gray eyes, slight build, 
last seen in Yarborough on the night 
of the fourteenth. The St. Catherine 
sailed on the sixteenth. That gave— 
gave me a night to get on board. Yes, 
it all fits in. % 

“Good God, Ingolson, don’t talk like 
that! You don’t want to damn your- 
self. Don’t you see it’s murder they're 
wanting—wanting the man for?” 

t’s me they're wanting.” 
won't—I can’t believe i 

“You've got to. It’s true.” 

A long silence fell between them, 
O’Hannan had shifted his position so 
that his face was hidden. His absolute 
immobility became vaguely terrible. It 
was like the quiet through which the 
St. Catherine plowed her way—save 
only that it threatened nothing; and, 
moved by a pity that was above all 
thought of self, John Ingolson crept 
nearer to him and laid a hot hand on 
his. 

“Den't! You mustn’t mind! Are 
you reproaching yourself for being good 
to me? You shouldn't. I know why 
you did it. You were unhappy, and you 
wanted to help another as unhappy as 
yourself. That was decent of you. 
And whatever I am, or whatever I’ve 
done, it will always have been decent of 
you to have stood up for me. I was 
unhappy—I don’t think any one could 
have worse to face than 1 have—and 
you did what you could. After all, it 
wasn't for you to judge me.” 

“No, I don’t. I’m not reproaching 
myself. It’s not that——” He turned 
his lean, plain-featured face to his com- 
panion, and revealed its haggard dis- 
tress. “I hardly understand what I feel. 
It’s not horror—not even disappoint- 
ment. Whatever you did, you may 


have a reason that would make me un- 
derstand. You're so young and gentle 
that I can believe nothing ugly or bru- 
tal of you. But I’ve got to give you 
up. And in some odd way I’ve grown 
to care for you, John Ingolson. I’ve 
never had a child or a brother or any 
woman who cared for me—and I care 
for you as | might have cared for my 
son, or my brother——” He pulled 
himself up with a stifled sigh. “And 
now I’ve got to give you up,” he re- 
peated slowly. 

The hot hand still held his. He 
glanced at it and saw that a tear had 
splashed on its roughened surface. 

“You're a baby, John Ingolson!” he 
said, almost savagely. “How in God's 
name did you come to kill a man?” 

There was no answer for a moment. 
The hand slipped wearily from his. 

“I don't know. Don’t worry about 
that now. What are you going to do 
with me?” 

“What can I do? I—I might put 
you in irons. I won't do,that. You'll 
give me your parole. No one knows 
but myself. The wireless operator 
hasn't set eyes on you. Things will go 
on until we reach George Town.” He 


“Do you trust me?” 


“Yes.” 


They faced each other. A faint color 
had crept into the boy's cheeks. He 
held out his hand. 

“I want you to believe that it was 
nothing—nothing mean—what I did. 
You'll understand, perhaps, one day— 
and not think harshly of me.” 

“T won't do that.” 

“Thanks, And I want to tell you— 
so that you'll remember on the day 
when you know everything—that I shall 
think of you always as a big, great- 
hearted man—and that I cared for you 
more than for any one.” 

O'Hannan nodded. A curious stiff- 
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ness had come over his features, as if 
he had assumed a mask. Then, without 
a word, he turned and opened the cabin 
door. A gust of wind grected him, 
which died down instantly into the old 
calm. As he crossed the deck, it rose 
again, rippling the surface of the water, 


_and again subsided, leaving a breathless, 


stifling quiet. A group of men, clus- 
tered together near the forecastle, 
glanced at O’Hannan as he passed them, 
and then at the blank horizon, 

“It's coming,” a superstitious Sicilian 
muttered, and crossed himself. “He's 
cursed—and the St. Catherine with him. 
In an hour it'll be on us.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


For the third time the wind rose, 
and thereafter it sank no more. It 
swept against the prow of the St. Cath- 
erine like an avenging army who: 
charging battalions broke themselves, 
shrieking, against her solid strength and 
wheeled about her in a vortex of frus- 
trated, howling passion. As yet no 
touch of foam had shown itself on 
the oily waters. Only beneath, some- 
where in the unfathomed depths, a mon- 
strous being had been stirred to life, 
and in his slow, terrible awakening was 
lifting the surface of his covering so 
that it r and sank in vast, terrible 
threatenings of upheaval. 

Captain James O’Hannan stood on 
the bridge watching the darkness sweep 
down upon them. It was too late to 
turn and fly before the hurricane. He 
knew the St. Catherine's weakness and 
her strength, and he knew that she 
would ride better in the teeth of the 
wind than driven before it. He knew 
also what was coming. The tempera- 
ture had fallen rapidly. In the wind 
that lashed against his face he could 
already feel the breath of ice, and, 
glancing down’ for an instant, he saw 
the gray rime gathering along the brass 
rail to which he clung. The first mate 


stood beside him, his face puckered in 
sullen lines, 

“Tt's hell that’s coming,” he shouted, 
in the roar of the storm. “The St. 
Catherine won't live through it—and, 
by God, she wasn't meant to——” 

“That's why she’s going to,” O’Han- 
nan ga at him. 

They wasted no more words on each 
other, for each breath was a stab of 
pain, and enmity and distrust were mo- 
ily sunken in the greater in: 
self-preservation. The darkness had 
deepened, closing in the horizon so that 
their whole world seemed limited to a 
narrow circle from which there was no 
escape. Yet the St. Catherine plowed 
steadily on her w: From time to time 
a muffled boom sounded beneath the 
wail of the wind, and for an ins 
whole ship would shiver and s 
in her course like an animal stunned by 
a blow. Then her engines would re- 
sume their stolid, undaunted plodding, 
and her prow plunge into the wall of 
water that rose a 
Phe sea was now no longer black— 
it shimmered like a magic cloth woven 
irregularly with silver thread—and 
from out of its tossing folds ghosts rose 
and whirled along the decks, rising, high 
up against the funnels and sinking in- 
stantly with a curious, swishing mur- 
mur, into nothingness. 

The salt spray cut. against Captain 
O'Hannan's half blinding him. He 
could no longer hear his own voice or 
penetrate the darkness farther than the 
tiny speck of red light that burned for- 
ward like a winking, watchful eye. Yet 
he held doggedly to his post. Two 
memories obsessed him, In the brief 
moments when the storm recoiled, gath- 
ering itself for a more furious on- 
slaught, his stunned mind cleared, and 
he recalled Robert Hathers as he had 
stood beneath the swinging light in the 
cabin, his mouth twisted into a cynical 
amusement. 

“Should the St. Catherine not return, 
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T shall understand,” he had said, “and 
be duly grateful.” 

The horror of the hurricane was as 
nothing compared to O’Hannan’s read- 
ing of the future. If he failed! But 
he dared not fail. The St. Catherine 
had to be brought into port, or there 
would be Hathers with his understand- 
ing and gratitude to be faced. 

And then another memory, scarcely 
less insistent, dogged him. With each 
crash of the waves against the St. Cath- 
erine’s quivering decks, he saw the boy, 
John Ingolson, cowering in his cabin, 
waiting in awful loneliness for the end. 
He saw in the midst of the whirling 
darkness a pair of frightened eyes that 
pleaded with him, and the sudden agony 
of his own heart came like a frightful 
revelation. What business had he to 
care—what was a nameless stowaway, 
a fugitive from justice, to him? 

He made no answer to nimself, but 
he turned to the man beside him, ges- 
ticulating, for his voice carried no far- 
ther than his own lips, Richards 
nodded. There was something cynically 
indifferent in the movement, as if he 
were acknowledging the futility of their 
efforts, and O'’Hannan turned and 
fought his way down the bridge steps 
to the deck. It seemed an eternity of 
time before he reached his cabin door. 
Three times in succession he was flung 
back, swept across the deck like a piece 
of driftwood, and hurled with a stun- 
ning force against the bulwarks. As he 
crawled back, clinging to the dripping, 
slanting deck, he could feel the water 
that drenched him harden in the blind- 
ing gale, incasing him in a frozen har- 
ness that crippled every movement. 

For long minutes after he had 
reached his cabin door, he could only 
cower against the woodwork, fighting 
for breath, gathering every nerve to 
resist the hurricane that swept the St. 
Catherine from stem to stern. In the 
curious, unearthly light that hung like 
phosphorescence over the decks, he 
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could see dim figures huddled helplessly 
wherever protection offered itself. An 
instant later light and figures disap- 
peared beneath an engulfing monster, 
and when it had passed, there was noth- 
ing left but wreckage, tangled, unrec- 
ognizable driftwood. The figures had 
vanished wholly. 

With a last effort, O’Hannan burst 
open the door, which had become badly 
jammed, and stumbled into the shelter 
of his cabin. The swinging lamp had 
gone out. He could see nothing; but 
the soft, malignant swish of the water 
against his knees told how far the dan- 
ger had advanced. He groped for- 
ward, shouting, though his yoice 
sounded like a whisper in the deafening 
wash of the sea and the groaning of 
timber. 

“Ingolson! Ingolson !” 

Something touched him and gripped 
him, a hand as steady and strong as his 
own. Nothing was sai He could 
feel a flask pressed to his lips, and he 
drank greedily. The strong spirit ran 
like fire through his frozen veins, melt- 
ing his apathy of exhaustion, kindling 
an almost savage resolution to fight to 
the finish. He could feel warm breath 
against his ear. 

“You'll not keep me here to die like 
a rat in a trap?” 

“No, by God, I won't! 
out—when the time comes. 
safer here—you couldn't 
there.” 

“I'm not afraid.” 


I'll let you 
You're 
live out 


“Iam. I've been afraid for you. I 
didn’t want you to feel deserted.” 

“You came back for me?” 

“Tt was no great sacrifice. I’m use- 


less anywhere.” 

Suddenly they were hurled against 
each other, and then, with a sickening, 
stunning crash, against the opposite 
wall. For an instant the St. Catherine 
rose as if lifted by some giant hand out 
of the deep—rose swiftly, unhesitat- 
ingly, to a sickening height, and then 
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as swiftly glided down into a depth that 
seemed fathomless. In the absolute 
darkness, O’Hannan, with the awful ex- 
actitude of a trained vision, saw the 
moving mountains on either hand and 
the chasm out of which the St. Cath- 
evine might never lift herself. With 
clenched teeth he waited for the final 
blow, the avalanche sweeping toward 
them. 

It came at last. It struck the deck 
of the stricken vessel with the force of 
a monstrous sledge hammer, driving her 
down amidst a ghastly rending and 
tearing, an almost human scream of 
bursting timber. Then for an instant 
all hung in abeyance. O'Hannan put 
his arm around the slender frame Which 
still crouched against him in half- 
stunned helplessness. 

“Both of us trapped!” he gasped, and 
laughed savagely. “Like rats! If we 
could have faced it in the open ar 

John Ingolson drew himself up. 

“It’s best—for me,” he gasped. “It 
wouldn't have been happier. I’m not 
afraid—with you.” 

“We're traveling together to the end,” 
O'Hannan answered. 


“You won't leave m 

He drew the unseen boy closer. 

“No, no, John Ingolson.” 

Throughout that minute of suspen- 
sion between life and death, the St, 
Catherine had lain almost motionless at 
the bottom of her chasm, her decks 
swamped beneath a swirling mass of 
churning water which burst in upon the 
cabin, rising to the waists of the two 
occupants, and then slowly eddying 
back. Painfully, like a man rising from 
a crippling blow, the St. Catherine 
righted, and, as the weight of the water 
lessened, partially regained her level. 
But only partially. O'Hannan knew 
in every fiber of him that she had been 
struck vitally, and that she had fought 
her way back to life only by virtue of 
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the courage and stubborn strength that 
had been built into her. For an instant 
the hurricane, as if cowed by her defi- 
ance, drew back and subsided into a 
sullen ull. 

O'Hannan released himself from the 
hands that held to him. 

“T've got to go back 

“T shan't try to keep you.” 

“God bless you!” 

There was a brave pressure from the 
hand he held. He splashed his way 
to the door and burst it open with his 
shoulder. Outside, the devastation 
gripped him. The last light had been 
dashed out, but by the same mysterious 
haze he saw what was left of the St. 
Catherine. The decks had been swept 
clear, The taffrail was a tangled, use- 
less mass of twisted iron. The bridge, 
by some curious chance, remained in- 
tact; but to the right and left was a 
grisly emptiness, as if a giant’s broom 
had swept every outstanding feature 
into nothingness. 

O’Hannan crept forward to the 
bridge stairs and climbed up in the teeth 
of the gale. Little as he cared for the 
first mate, he uttered an exclamation of 
incredulous thankfulness as a figure 
reeled toward him out of the gloom. 

“I hadn’t hoped to see you again. 
What happened ?” 

“I don't know. A devilish freak to 
pass me by, wasn't it? The gods mean 
to have a bit more fun out of us before 
they’ve “done, But it won’t be long 
now.” 

“Where's the damage?” 

“Somewhere forward. It’s my fancy 
there’s not much more than the bulk- 
head left. She won't stand another sea. 
Good God—what’s that?” 

He had clutched O’Hannan’s arm ina 
grasp of panic that was born of some- 
thing more than a fear of impending 
death. O’Hannan swung around. He 
saw what seemed a monstrous shadow 
loom out of the darkness, tower over 
them for a long minute of agonizing 
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suspense, and then wheel slowly around, 
vanishing like a ghastly apparition into 
the pale obscurity from which it had 
come, The St. Catherine shuddered 
from stem to stern, and rolled heavily 
in the trough of the sea, like a wounded 
animal that has been startled to mo- 
mentary resistance. O'Hannan shook 
off the paralyzing hand that held him. 

“A ship!” he gasped. “She nearly 
ran us down, We've got to keep out of 
her course. Why—there’s no one at 
the wheel!” 

The first mate laughed hysterically. 

“Steering gear jammed. We've got 
to go where the wind listeth. If that 
specter comes again, we'll barge straight 
into her and we'll all go to hell to- 
gether.” 

It struck O'Hannan that their voices 
sounded louder, The lull had persisted. 
Eastward, a thin line of light showed it- 
self, marking a vast, desolate horizon. 
O’Hannan glanced at the man beside 
him. 

“You'd better go down and see what's 
done and what can be done. We're 
through with the worst, anyhow.” 

Richards obeyed without answering. 
In the lonely interval that followed, 
O’Hannan remained stoically at his 
post, marking the sullen sinking of the 
water around them, the softening of 
the icy wind. As the dawn broke fully, 
he looked down upon a scene of pitiless 
ruin. Helpless, dismantled, but still 
upheld by her stubborn courage, the St. 
Catherine rolled on her helpless way 
in the trough of the angry sea. After 
each plunge, her rising was more la- 
bored, more  piteously exhausted. 
O’Hannan ielt the life ebbing from 
her. It was as if some one he ‘had 
loved and fought for was dying at his 
feet. 

An hour later Richards returned, In 
the chilly gray of the winter’s morning, 
the two men eyed each other in utter 
consternation. 

“Half the crew gone,” Richards said 
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at last. “She can’t last an hour. There's 
one boat left. It’s our only chance. 
I've ordered it out.” 

“T gave no order.” 

“We can’t stand on ceremony now,” 
was the curt answer. “It’s each man 
for himself.” 

“You mean to desert her?” 

The mate burst out with a coughing 
laugh. 

“Isn't that what we're meant to do?” 
he asked. 

To that O'Hannan made no answer. 
His face had grown grimmer, a little 
leaner and tighter about the jaw, but no 
further protest escaped him. The first 
mate hesitated, and then stumbled back 
to the deck. O’Hannan could hear his 
sharp, excited orders and the scuffling 
of frightened feet. 

As the full morning broke, an ex- 
hausted calm crept over the sullenly 
rolling world. The hurricane had spent 
itself, but the St. Catherine listed dan- 
gerously to starboard.- Only a miracle 
seemed to hold off her final piteous sub- 
siding. 

The one boat that remained had been 
swung out. Cowering, stupefied by suf- 
fering, the remnant of the crew scram- 
bled to their places, cursing at one an- 
other and at the jammed chocks, which 
would not work. The mate came back 
to the foot of the bridge steps. 

“We've done what we could,” he said, 
“The boat’ll just take the lot of us. 
You'd better come, sir.” 

O’Hannan turned and made his way 
stiffly down the steps to his cabin. He 
vouchsafed no glance at those who 
waited for him. With a somber rough- 
ness, he pushed open the shattered door, 

“You're free,” he said thigkly. 

John Ingolson came out. He looked 
frailer and younger than ever, and his 
eyes were big with the night's agony. 
He stumbled as he crossed the thresh- 
old, and O'Hannan held out his hand 
in instinctive support. 

“There's just a chance you may be 
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picked up,” he said. ‘You'll not show 
the white feather, John Ingolson.” 

The first mate scowled at them as 
they came toward the waiting boat. 

“There's no room for more,” he said. 
“You're the last the boat will stand.” 

“You'll do as you're told,” O’Hannan 
retorted fiercely. “The boat will take 
one more.” 

“Not both.” 

“Did I say both?” 

The two men measured each other. 

“You—you mean to stick to her?” 

“I've not scuttled my ship yet. I 
shan’t now.” 

“She won't float another hour.” 

“That’s an hour more for me, then.” 
He turned to the boy beside him. 
“You've got to hurry,” he said, almost 
roughly. 

John Ingolson drew back. A faint 
color had crept into his gray cheeks. 

“You're not going?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“That's my business.” 

John Ingolson crept farther from the 
impatient hands that were stretched out 
to drag him to his place. 

“Thanks,” he said. 
without me.” 

For an instant O’Hannan hesitated, 
frowning in a bitter, unhappy anger, 
then he came close to the boy, shaking 
him impatiently by the arm. 

“Don't you understand?” he said, in 
a rapid undertone. “You're free. No 
one knows but me. You'll have a chance 
to get right away—to make good ——” 

John Ingolson threw back his head. 

“That’s not my reason ‘for staying,” 
he said. 

“Then what is your reason?” 

“That's my business.” 

They eyed each other with anger and 
defiance. The mate scrambled to his 
place. A sudden accentuation of the 
list had warned him that the end was at 
hand, and he had no mind to throw 
away his last chance of safety. 


“You can go 


“You ean stay and be damned—both 
of you!” he shouted. “Lower away!” 

The ropes creaked under their bur- 
den, but by a miracle the dangerous feat 
was accomplished, and the boatload 
touched water. Ten minutes later they 
were rowing themselves: free from the 
wreck, which fell like a lifeless body on 
the heaving breast of the waves. 

Captain James O'Hannan watched 
them till they had dwindled to a speck 
on the horizon. Then a hand touched 
him, and he saw that John Ingolson had 
crept back to his side. 

“You're not angry? 
mind?” 

O'’Hannan’s mouth relaxed. The old 
wistful tenderness revealed itself from 
behind the mask of grim, stoic suffer- 
ing. 
“No, I'm not angry. And God kaows 
I’m human enough to be glad not to be 
alone. But you’re young. And you 
had your chance, I don’t understand 
you.” 

“Nor I you. You had the right to 
go, for the shi sinking. We neither 
of us understand—and we don't need 
to. We're just going to face it, as— 
as comrades, trusting each other.” 

A sudden smile dawned over the lit- 
tle seaman’s haggard face. He flung 
out his hand. 

“I couldn't die in better company,” 
he said. “You're a man, after all—and 
I love you as my brother, John Ingol- 
cane 


You don’t 


CHAPTER IX. 


The hours passed and still the St. 
Catherine lingered. There was some- 
thing human and most tragic in the 
stricken vessel’s fight for existence, and 
between her and the two mortals whose 
fate was linked with hers, there grew 
up a curious affinity and sympathy, She 
was the third in their tragedy. With 
each roll, each listless plunge, they set 
their teeth and instinctively their hands 
met; then, as she slowly righted herself, 
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they glanced at each other with some- 
thing more than relief. They were 
proud of her and of her unequal fight. 
They were proud, too, that they had not 
deserted her. Thus midday found them 
still living. During the long hours they 
had scarcely moved or spoken. Now, 
as a wintry sunset broke out, throwing 
a pale light over the scene of ruin, 
O'Hannan shook himself like a man 
throwing off a deep sleep. 

“T'm going down to see just what the 
damage 1s,” he said. “It may not be 
so bad as Richards thought. It’s a mir- 
acle that she’s kept up so long. You'd 
better keep where you ‘are till I re- 
turn.” He felt John Ingolson’s hand 
clutch him, and saw the fear in the 
boy’s eyes. “You're not frightened? 
You’re a queer fellow! You throw 
away your chance of life and yet death 
You're a mass of contra- 


“We're made like that,” John Ingol- 
son answered, with a wan smile, “But 
I won't be afraid. I'll wait for you. 
Only come back soon.” 

O'Hannan nodded reassuringly, and 
made his way toward the forward 
hatch. The débris and the swollen, bro- 
ken state of the timber rendered his de- 
scent into the hold dangerous and dif- 
ficult. He had no light, moreover, and 
could only feel his way through the 
darkness and the water that slushed 
sullenly against his knees. 

An hour later he returned. John In- 
golson had taken refuge in a sheltered 
position near the companionway, and, 
to O’Hannan's amazement, had. brought 
together a queer assortment of eatables, 
which were laid out on the deck in an 
attempted imitation of ordinary break- 
fast-table order that brought a wry 
smile to the man’s lips. 

“Is this our wake?” he asked. 

The boy looked up anxiously. 

“Are things as bad as that?” 


“Pretty well, but not so bad as Rich- 


ards chose to think. If the weather 
holds, she may last many hours.” 

“And then?” 

O’Hannan crouched down on the wet 
deck, For the first time he became fully 
aware of his exhaustion. He glanced 
at his hands, and saw that they were as 
raw as if they had been slashed with 
knives. 

“Then it will be the end,” he said, 
“Shall you mind?” 

“No; it’s only just a physical revolt 
—but my life’s forfeited, anyhow. I 
ought to be grateful that—that it has 
come like this.” 

A silence fell between them. O'Han- 
nan watched his companion’s move- 
ments with a painful eagerness. The 
boy was so quick, in spite of his weari- 
ness, so graceful! It was curious how 
well the sodden biscuits tasted when he 
handed them—how dainty became the 
unsavory tinned meat that he had res- 
cued from the cook’s store cupboard! 
And in his ministrations he seemed to 
lose all sense of fear—to become light- 
hearted and almost gay. 

“Now for my great discovery!” he 
exclaimed. “Something that will put 
new life into you, Captain O'Hannan, 
and that must have been overlooked by 
our late friends. Behold!" From a 
hiding place behind the biscuit tin he 
produced a bottle of rum, and flour- 
ished it triumphantly. “Do I not de- 
serve to be made chef to an Atlantic 
liner?” 

O’Hannan laughed weakly. “You 
do. You must have risked your neck to 
get that. I imagine things are fairly 
swimming below decks.” 

“They were pretty uncomfortable,” 
Ingolson admitted, “but it was worth 
while. Drink, won’t you?” 

O’Hannan shook his head. The 
apathy that had crept into his blood 
seemed to have made its deadly prog- 
ress to his brain. A great weariness 
and indifference obsessed him. 
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“Why bother? Why encourage life 
when it is about to be snuffed out?” 

“Don’t you want to live?” 

He looked into the boy’s wan, eager 
face, and something new stirred in him 
—an emotion that was part pity, part 
wonder, part tenderness. 

“No, not much. Do you?’ 

“You know I can’t. But you are 
different. Why shouldn’t you be glad 
to live? No one is trying to hunt you 
down. Men will give you honors and 
praise when they hear what you have 
done. There.is surely some one who 
would be thankful to know you safe.” 

“There is no one, John Ingolson.” 

“You're unhappy. I knew that when 
I first saw you. Won't you tell me?” 

The question came with a naive con- 
fidence that was curiously irresistible. 
O’Hannan looked around him. The 
gray sea was empty and expressive of 
an utter desolation. In an hour the 
wreck on which they floated might have 
vanished into the unmeasured fathoms 
beneath them. But that hour was his. 
He had surely the right to claim what- 
ever comfort offered itself. And the 
boy huddled against his arm was the 
last human being to whom he might 
speak, the first to hold out to him so 
simple, so honest a friendship. The 
shadow that had hung over the fair 
young head had vanished. Crime and 
weakness and folly had lost their sig- 
nificance. They were adrift together, 
dependent on each other, united by some 
strange bond of understanding and of 
comradeship. 

And so Captain James O’Hannan 
told something of the story of his life. 
He made no mention of Robert Hath- 
ers or of his wife’s treachery toward 
him. He spoke only of his failure, of 
his love for one woman and its reward. 

“I had never cared before,” he fin- 
ished quietly, ‘and she cared nothing. 
That broke me.” 

“But others care,” rejoined Ingolson. 

“None that I know of.” 


For a moment they were silent, lis- 
tening with a subconscious intentness 
to the dull beat of the waters against 
the St. Catherine’s battered hulk. Then 
John Ingolson rose, drawing himself up 
to his full slender height. 

“T’'ll tell you something,” he said. 
“I'll answer a question you asked me a 
little while back and that I wouldn’t an- 
swer then, You remember what you 
said—that I was young and this disaster 
was my chance. I might have got away 
and no one known. But I didn’t go. It 
seemed incomprehensible that I should 
stay, throwing my life from me as if I 
cared nothing. You were puzzled, 
weren't you?” 

O’Hannan nodded apathetically. His 
head was thrown back, his eyes half 
closed in a stupor of exhaustion. He 
had the look of a mountaineer who has 
been overcome by a fatal drowsiness. 
Ingolson bent down and shook him by 
the shoulder. 

“Well, I stayed because I cared for 
you,” he said sharply. 

O'Hannan's eyes opened to the full. 
They were bloodshot and dulled with 
fatigue, but the apathy had been swept 
away. His swollen, discolored hand 
dropped to the hand that held him and 
gripped it. 

“You mean to say you stayed for 
se, John Ingelson 7” 

, for nothing else. You're the 
only man who's ever been decent to me. 
You'd stuck up for me. You hadn’t 
judged harshly. I couldn’t have left 


you.” 
Then Captain James O’Hannan 
raised himself. 


“You young fool!” he burst out. 
“You sentimental young fool! Are you 
a poet, or a girl, or what? And what” 
do you expect me to do—weep over 
you?” 

“I'd rather you drank some of this 
stuff. If you're a sportsman, you'll not 
leave me in the lurch.” 
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For an instant O’Hannan scowled de- 
fiance. Then he held out his hand. 

“Give it me. If you're dying for my 
sake, the least I can do is to live for 
yours. But I wish I'd dropped you 
overboard, as Richards wanted.” 

“Do you?” 

Their eyes met. O’Hannan drank 
deep of the fiery spirit before he an- 
swered. Then he, too, rose slowly and 
stiffly, 
‘No, I don't,” he said gently. “I’m 
a trifle sentimental myself. It makes 
an odd sort of difference—what you've 
just said. It’s a good thing we shan't 
see land again, isn’t it?” 

An intense pallor crept to the young 
man’s lips. 

“You mean it would be hard for you? 
Hard for you to give me uy 

“I wouldn’t,”, O’Hannan answered, 
from between clenched teeth. “I 
couldn't.” 

“You'd have to. It would be your 
duty, It isn’t as if you had a doubt. 
I've owned up to you.” 

“You were a fool to do it,” was the 
bitter answer. Then the man turned 
with a gesture of grim consolation. 
“But all that doesn’t matter. We're 
facing hypothetical problems. We 
shan’t see land again. The first breath 
of wind, and the St. Catherine foun- 
ders, and we with her. There's nothing 
left us but each other.” 

He spoke almost roughly, and, swing- 
ing on his heel, paced to the forward 
end of the dismantled deck. There he 
remained, his elbows on the rail, ‘his 
face hidden in his hands, and Ingolson 
made no attempt to follow him. He 
also turned away, a faint, curious little 
smile at the corners of the fine mouth, 

It was now midday, The tempera- 
ture had risen steadily, and the icy vio- 
lence of the wind had softened to a 
breeze that left scarcely a trace of its 
passing on the surface of the water. 
John Ingolson stood motionless, gazing 
out to sea with watchful eyes. 


For an ~ 


hour they remained thus separate, while 
the St, Catherine drifted on helplessly, 
like an ugly, blinded monster of bat- 
tered iron and timber. 

Then suddenly John Ingolson started 
and ran aft, clinging to the twisted taff- 
rail as the ship plunged heavily in the 
quiet swell of the water. That which 
had aroused the young man’s interest 
became unmistakable. At first it had 
been no more than a speck on the hori- 
zon—now the sullen, smokeless funnel, 
the curious, irregular course, announced 
a small steamer, apparently badly dis- 
abled, struggling to keep itself before 
the wind. She was no derelict. As she 
drifted nearer, John Ingolson could per- 
ceive minute figures running forward 
and crowding excitedly to the prow. 

He glanced back over his shoulder. 
O’Hannan had seen nothing. As the 
strange vessel was moving, the two 
ships would soon be out of reach of 
each other. It was’a question of min- 
utes—and in the first minute John In- 
golson stood motionless, his body rigid, 
his hands gripping the rail in an agony 
of hesitation. The look of peace and 
resignation had gone out of the hand- 
some face, which had become drawn 
and piteous in its expression of mingled 
fear and suspense. 

Then, in that breathing space, the St. 
Catherine lurched dangerous! and 
though she righted herself again, she 
rolled more heavily and the water had 
crept higher, lapping the helpless hulk 
in hungry anticipation. John Ingolson 
swung around. He shouted in a voice 
that sounded high and broken with ter- 
ror. In an instant O'Hannan had 
roused himself and was running aft. 

“It’s the vessel that nearly ran us 
down in the night!” he exclaimed. 
“They're signaling. They’re in diffi- 
culties, but they'll float. They'll take 
you aboard. It’s your chance, Ingol- 
son.” 


Mine—not yours?” 
“I shan’t leave the St. Catherine.” 
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“She's. sinking.” 

“Then I sink with her.” 

The young man seized O’Hannan by 
the arm, shaking him in a passion of 
protest. 

“You must be mad! 
Have you no reason?” 

“T have my reason.” 

“Give it me—we haven't a moment 
to spare, If we don’t signal, she'll pass 
us by, and it'll be too late. Captain 
O’Hannan, for the sake of our friend- 
ship——” 

“The St. Catherine is my honor,” 
O’Hannan answered resolutely, “Be- 
fore she put out to sea, her owner 
bribed me. I was to lose her. I have 
lost her. If I return. without her, it 
will be as that scoundrel’s partner. I 
know him. He will recognize me as 
his confederate—blackmail me into 
crimes as black as his——” 

“Who is the man?” 

“Robert Hathers.” 

“Then he will never recognize you. 
You can never be his partner, He's 
dead.” 

“Dead! How do you know?” 

“Because I killed him.” 

Question and answer had been ex- 
changed with the sharpness of pistol 
shots. O’Hannan stared into his com- 
panion’s eyes, meeting their blazing ex- 
citement with an incredulous horror and 


It's suicide! 


pity. 

“Then it—it was for that ” he 
said. 

“Yes, for that. I murdered him. 


Never mind why. He’s dead—that’s 
all you've got to think of. You can 
save yourself with honor. There'll be 
no one to accuse you. You've done all 
that a man could. Signal!” 

“And you?" O’Hannan said, scarcely 
above his breath. “If I e myself, 
you will be saved, too. You know what 
that may mean. J 

“What it must mean, 
Nothing matters to me, 
it is too late.” 


I don’t care. 
Signal before 


“John Ingolson, I give you your 
choice. Life’s not much to me. Once 
on board that ship, I can't protect you 
any more. Here you are safe from the 
worst. If you will, we'll let that boat 
pass by. She won't stop for salvage, 
in her condition. Then we can face 
it together. You stood by me once. 
It’s my turn: i 

The boy flung back his head. 

“Signal!” he said violently. “Are 
you going to make what you call my 
sacrifice valueless ?” 

Without answer, O’Hannan turned 
and stumbled forward. It seemed an 
eternity before John Ingolson saw him 
again, and during that time the strange 
vessel had come within hailing distance. 
The figures were now plainly visible. 
They were huddled together in the fore 
part of the vessel, gesticulating wildly. 
The bridge was deserted; the whole 
ship bore the mark of disruption and 
demoralization. As O'Hannan came 
out of his cabin, there was a general 
‘rush of the crew to the side, and he saw 
that they were Asiatics, lascars, and a 
sprinkling of half-castes, a helpless, 
panic-stricken crowd, whose terror 
seemed incomprehensible. He shouted 
to them, and a voice came back faintly 
over the water. O’Hannan called again, 
this time in a foreign tongue, and a 
minute later he came back to John In- 
golson’s side. His face had hardened, 
and his eyes avoided the young man’s 
face. 

“They’re all foreigners,” he cried. 
“It seems they've been overtaken by 
some misfortune that I can’t get hold 
of. But they're lowering a boat for us. 
There's no doubt that we'll reach 
George Town safely.” 

“Yes,” Ingolson answered tonelessly, 

“Before we go on board, there's one 
thing I want to say to you. I give you 
back your promise, Escape if you can.” 

“Thank you, Will you give me your 
hand?” 
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O’Hannan turned then, his face gray 
and drawn with suffering. 

“Why now? We'll see each other 
again. 

“Perhaps—but not like this. Here 
we are still comrades, aren't we? Over 
there we shall be captor and captive.” 

“You should have let us go down in 
peace,” O'Hannan ground out between 
his teeth. _ 

Yet their hands met, and it was the 
man’s hand that shook. Slowly and 
gently Ingolson freed himself from the 
desperate clasp. Opposite them, the 
strange vessel had managed to heave 
to, and they could see the hurried, dis- 
organized efforts of the crew to lower 
the one boat that remained to them. 
O'Hannan watched them in silence. A 
new bitterness had crept into his ex- 
pression, The St. Catherine still floated 
bravely, and he was deserting her. 

“If the cowardly herd had not left 
her, I might have brought her safely to 
port,” he muttered. 

There was no answer, and, warned 
by a nameless premonition, he swung 
around. John Ingolson had disap- 
peared, A sudden deadly quiet had 
come over the ship. Somewhere, far 
forward, a dull splash sounded. It was 
little enough—scarcely more than might 
be made by the rising of a fish, or by 
the beating of a wave a nst the ship’s 
prow—but O'Hannan “raced forward 
like a madman. 

“Ingolson! 
shouted. 

There was no answer. The silence 
had deepened, and was mingled with an 
uncanny, awful loneliness. Something 
floated on the crest of a wave, vanished, 
and rose again. 

Captain James O’Hannan waited no 
longer. In the same: instant that the 
stranger's boat touched water, he 
cleared the rail with a boy's agility, and, 
plunging recklessly, struck out for the 
something that rose for the third and 
last time to the surface. 


John Ingolson!” he 


CHAPTER X. 


The boat’s crew rowed furiously. 
Whatever secondary purpose possessed 
them, they were at least desperately in- 
tent on reaching the scene of the catas- 
trophe in time. As O’Hannan laid hold 
of the unconscious body of John Ingol- 
son, he already heard the irregular 
splash of oars close at hand, and a min- 
ute later strong hands were dragging 
him and his burden on board the boat. 

They had come none too soon, 
haustion and exposure had done their 
work, and O'Hannan lay quietly where 
they laid him, his eyes open and fixed 
in incredulous wonderment on the inert, 
unconscious figure beside him. They 
had thrown John Ingolson roughly to 
the bottom of the boat, and now O’Han- 
nan shifted his position so that the red- 
gold head rested against his arm. In 
that action there was an almost femi- 
nine tenderness, mingled with awe and 
something akin to fear. 4 

As he sat there, the man who ap- 
peared to be the leader of the crew bent 
over and spoke to him. He was a puny, 
undersized Spanish half-caste, with 
scant knowledge of English and a world 
of terror in his brown, bloodshot eyes. 

“Terrible night. Storm, sefor. Cap- 
tain mad. We lost. Help us.” 

O’Hannan nodded partial . compre- 
hension. He lifted his head and glanced 
back at the St. Catherine. She still 
floated, and a sudden gleam came into 
the Irishman’s 

“T'll see you through. 
to bring my own boat to port. 
you in tow if you like.” 

“Not leave us, sefior, Captain mad. 
There is a curse on him, Drifted all 
night. Help v 

O’Hannan smiled grimly. The sug- 
gestion that he should help sounded 
ironical. 

“T'll stick to you, safe enough. Where 
was your last port?” 

Little by little, in broken, expressive 


eyes. 
But I’ve got 
I'll take 
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English, the story of the San Stefano 
was made clear to him. It appeared 
that the crew had been picked up at a 
French port by the captain of the boat 
—an Englishman, apparently—who, on 
the night of the storm, had lost his 
reason. 

“He say himself the curse of God was 
on him;” the Spaniard said, with an 
expressive wave of the hands. “Then 
he go mad. We lock him up, but no 
one know how to do. We lost.” 

The cowed, frightened crew nodded 
an eager assent, and O’Hannan meas- 
ured them critically. He knew that 
there was not a sailor among them. 
The fear of the sea was written in their 
very eyes. 

“Your captain must have been mad 
before he started,” he commented. 
“You'll take some seeing through, but 
I'll do it, I promise you.” 

Whereat the Spaniard seized his hand 
-and kissed it. 

They were now alongside the San 
Stefano. O'Hannan had taken over the 
command with an easy assurance that 
became him well and to which the mixed 
crowd submitted with a cringing grati- 
tude. But he allowed no one to touch 
John Ingolson. He carried him in his 
arms onto the dirty, dismantled deck, 
and from thence to the dirtier cabin that 
was allotted to them. Very gently, with 
an infinite care, he laid the boy down 
in the berth and wrapped him in the 
rough blankets. 

Then he turned to the man who had 
followed. 

“You have no woman on board?” 

The Spaniard stared. 

“No, no, sefor.” 

“Very well. No one is to enter this 
cabin without my permission. I shall 
sleep elsewhere. Give me writing ma- 
terials.” 

The fellow obeyed, watching stu- 
pidly while the Englishman scribbled 
a hasty note which he placed within 
sight of the still unconscious boy. “Now 


take me to your captain,” he com- 
manded briefly. 

All the superstitious dread that lurks 
in the southern blood betrayed itself in 
the man’s glance. Nevertheless he 
obeyed, leading the way to a distant 
cabin, whose door he unlocked with 
shaking fingers. Then he crossed him- 
self, made the sign by which the peas- 
ants of his race ward off the terrors of 
the evil eye, and pushed open the door. 

“Enter, sefior. May the Mother of 
God protect you!” 

Inside the cabin was a curious, op- 
pressive quiet. A man was seated by 
the swinging table. By the dim light 
that flooded through the closed port- 
hole, O’Hannan saw that he was young, 
handsome, unmistakably English, with 
an athlete’s shoulders which were now 
bent as if beneath an overpowering bur- 
den, There was nothing about the man 
to call forth the startled exclamation 
that rose to O’Hannan’s lips. But the 
light that fell on the bowed head fell 
also on the green baize table and on 
the massed splendor of pearls and loose 
diamonds, of great, malignant-eyed em- 
eralds, and sinister-hued rubies. They 
lay scattered there like baubles, and the 
man ran them through his fingers, 
laughing with a mad ecstacy of pleas- 
ure. 

“Yours!” he repeated monotonously. 
“All yours, dear! I got them for you. 
I went down into hell for them, When 
I was there, the devil bargained with 
me about them. I was to sell my soul. 
Oh, a little thing, was it not? So little 
to pay for you! I was glad to do it. 
Then last night the devil came for set- 
tlement, and I paid—oh, every farthing! 
And now they're yours, dear, yours 
——” He looked up suddenly, and in- 
sanity shone like white fire in his blank 
gaze. “Who are you?” he demanded. 

“Captain James O’Hannan, at your 
service. Who are you?” 

The man laughed again, as if at some 
stupendous jest. 
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“My name is Keith Nicholas—Keith 
Nicholas, of Donald, Morton & 
Company. You may have heard of me. 
They trusted me as their own selves. 
Trusted me, do you understand? That 
made it so easy. Even now they will 
be saying that some accident has de- 
layed me. You see, I pictured it all— 
saw just how it would be. And then 
she was to join me—and we were to be 
happy. But the devil would have none 
of it. Smart fellow, the devil! Cash 
payment—those were his terms. And 
I've paid; and now I've nothing to give 
her, only these.” He lifted a handful of 
emeralds and let them slip through his 
fingers in a cascade of greenish light. 
“Perhaps that was all she wanted. She 
couldn't have cared about my soul,” he 
added hoarsely. 

O’Hannan came quietly over to the 
man’s side. He had heard enough to 
understand. 

“T guess you’re wrong,” he said. “If 
she’s anything like a woman, she'll pre- 
fer your soul.” He began to gather 
the loose stones together with a matter- 
of-course confidence. “I'll just return 
these, if you don’t mind, and you can 
tell the devil to go hang,” he said. 

Nicholas watched without protest. 
The excitement had died out of him, 
and he looked weak and ill. 

“You don't know her,” he said wear- 
ily. “If you knew 

“But I don't want to. Lie down— 
there’s a good fellow. You're com- 
pletely knocked up. When we've got 
this little bag of stuff back to its own- 
ers, you'll be as right as rain. It’s 
weighing on you.” As he spoke, he half 
carried, half dragged the wretched man 
to his berth, “Now, then, sleep.” 

Keith Nicholas clung to him. There 
was now no violence in the sunken eyes, 
only a piteous appeal. 

“All right. I'll do anything—only 
give me her letters, will you? They're 
over there in the desk—not many of 
them, Sylvia doesn’t write much.” 


At the name, O’Hannan had winced. 
He went over to the table and pulled 
open one of the drawers. A thin packet 
of letters lay there, and he picked them 
up. 
“These?” 

“Yes, yen” 

But for a long minute O’Hannan did 
not move. An icy cold had crept over 
him. All the suspense and suffering of 
the last hours seemed to have been 
welded together in one final, stunning 
blow. When he turned at last, his face 
was that of an old man. 

“Are these yours?” 

“Yes; she wrote to me before I left. 
If her husband found then——” He 
broke off. The eyes of the two men 
met, and over Nicholas’ sunken fea- 
tures there passed a fleeting sanity. 
“My God! You said your name was 
O’Hannan!” 

Xes.” 

“Sylvia’s husband ?” 

“Yies,* 

Nicholas began to laugh. The sound 
rose and fell in a hideous cascade of 
merriment, and O'’Hannan stood and 
waited, his teeth gritted together in 
agony. When it was all over and Nich- 
olas had dropped back in a stupor of 
exhaustion, he took the letters and tore 
them into a hundred pieces. Then he 
went out, locking the door behind him. 

On deck he resumed command with a 
face that seemed cast in a bronze mask 
of implacable resolve. The men obeyed 
him with a skill born of their fear, In 
an hour the St. Catherine had been got 
into tow, and the Spaniard stood at the 
cable end, ready to sever it, should the 
larger boat show signs of foundering. 
From below decks came the purring 
of the damaged engines as they sul- 
lenly resumed their task. 

Captain James O'Hannan crept back 
to the cabin of John Ingolson. For a 
full minute he stood outside, the sweat 
gathering on his forehead; then he 
knocked and entered. They did not 
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speak to each other at first. O’Hannan 
stumbled forward and knelt down, with 
his face buried in the rough blankets, 
and John Ingolson laid a small, delicate 
hand on the bowed head. Thus they 
remained, as if a movement. a word 
might drag them from this peace to the 
brink of a waiting catastrophe. But at 
last John Ingolson spoke: 

“You saved me. To what end? Why 
didn’t you let me go?” 

“I couldn't,” O'Hannan answered 
fiercely. “When I saw you in the water, 
1 couldn’t reason—couldn’t tell myself 
that it was better so—that you had 
found freedom. I only knew that the 
only being I cared for was dying before 
my eyes. Perhaps I hoped that neither 
of us would come back; but I couldn't 
haye let you go alone. 

“And now you know: 

“Yes—I know,” he faltered. 

“Dear, you mustn’t think that I was 
afraid—that I did it to escape. It 
wasn't that. Only I, too, knew some- 
thing that was hidden from you. I 
knew that you were suffering—that you 
had grown to care in a way you couldn't 
understand, and that you would suffer 
much more when the time came for you 
to understand everything. And it was 
my fault. I had made you care. I 
didn’t mean to do it, but I was so alone 
and I saw that you were good and loyal, 
as men rarely are. And I clung to you, 
Afterward, I owed it to you to set you 
free——” 

O’Hannan lifted his head, and his 
face had lost all trace of age and pain. 
He had been swept back to youth on a 
tide of reckless happiness. 

“But you cared. too. You can’t 
make me forget all you said, or that 


you stayed behind for my sake. I love 
you, and you've shown me. ey 
“That I love you, too? Why 


shouldn’t IT own to it? This is our 
hour together. We have the right to 
be honest with each other and take what 
comfort we can. Afterward. ” 


“Afterward?” O’Hannan _ echoed, 
scarcely above his breath. 

She almost thrust him from her. 

“There isn’t an afterward—not for 
us. You know that. It’s all been a ter- 
rible mistake, but we can’t blame our- 
selves. It was instinct—just instinct— 
stronger than all resolve and duty. And 
now we've got to trample it under foot.” 

He heard the break in her voice, and 
he took her hands and kissed them with 
an infinite tenderness 

“Why should w I count myself 
free. I shall never see my wife again. 
She will be glad of her freedom.” 

“Even if that were true—even if, you 
were free—do you think I would drag 
you down into disgrace and shame. “i 

“There would be no disgrace with 
you.” 

“Have you forgotten what awaits 
He stumbled to his feet with a cry 
of intolerable pain. 

“But it isn’t true! It’s as false as 
your masquerade! You must tell me 
the truth now. You didn’t do it—you 
are innocent ” 


us 


“I killed Robert Hathers,” she inter- 
rupted sternly. 
truth.” 


“I've told you the 


as as if she had struck him, 
ing the impetuous force of his 
Yet he persisted dully. 

en if you ha that’s nothing to 
I believe you were justified. I 
When we 


me. 
shall help you to escape. 
reach George Town r 

“T shall give myself up to the police,” 
she said, 

His miserable, bloodshot eyes met 
hers and read in them a quiet. unalter- 
able resolve. He came back to her 
then, kneeling beside her, and she put 
her arms around him and drew his head 
against her breast. 

“Dear, be good to me. Don't make it 
harder. I'm not going to ruin you. If 
I escaped, do you think that we'd be 
happy? It would be a barrier between 
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us all our lives. I’m not going to spoil 
the one beautiful thing that has ever 
been granted me. You must let me 
g ue 

“Escape alone, then,” he begged des- 
perately. 

“Why should 1? I don’t care for life 
without you.” 

A long silence intervened. From 
somewhere close at hand there sounded 
a muffled report which neither heeded. 
Very gently she lifted the man’s face 
to hers, 

“Dear, tell me—how long have we 
before we reach George Town?’ 

“Two days. 

“Then say good-by to me now. It 
can only hurt us more if we meet again, 
Keep the memory of this little hour. 
Forget the rest.” 

“I shall never forget.” 

“Then you'll remember only what is 
ugly and terrible. Kiss me—put me out 
of your life 

“T can't, John Ingolson! 
repeated hoarsely. 

“You must.” 

Her strength was greater than his. 
The light from the open porthole was 
on her face, and behind the deceptive 
boyishness he saw the woman revealed 
—beautiful and strong and loving. He 
put his arms about her and kiss ed her. 
“Good-by, John Ingolson 
iood-by. 
They clung to each other with all the 
ring passion of farewell. 
hen came the sound of hurrying 
footsteps—and the Spaniard’s voice, 
shaken with terror. He shouted that 
the mad captain had fired a revolver— 
that the door was locked—that no man 
of them dared enter. 


I can’t!” he 


CHAPTER XI. 


A considerable crowd had collected 
on the George Town quay. An official 
from Government House, a group of 
police, and one or two gentlemen evi- 


dently of business persuasion mingled 
with the ordinary curiosity seckers. As 
the San Stefano, with the battered hulk 
of the St. Catherine in tow, moved 
heavily to her moorings, the official told 
her story for the fifth time, 

“Yes, he salvaged the Stefano. Cap- 
tain went mad and shot himself, and 
our little Irishman took over the blessed 
lot. Valuable cargo on board both ships, 
I believe. There’s talk about a col- 
lection of precious stones that has gone 
a trifle too far from its destination to 
be quite proper. However, we shall 
see. Meantime, you gentlemen have 
something to be grateful for. 

He glanced at the two civilians, the 
elder of whom assented with a faint 
smile, 

“Granted. To be quite frank, our 
firm had small hopes of ever greeting 
the St. Catherine in port. She was 
heavily insured, and we learned after- 
ward that her cargo had been faked. 
The owner had the good sense to de- 
part this life in the nick of time, but 
had our friend, the Irishman, turned 
up without his ship, we should have 
been under the unfortunate necessity of 
arresting him. As it is, we are all 
thanks and all gratitude.” 

“TI represent Donald, Morton & Com- 
pany,” the second man put in, “Should 
our supposition be correct and this 
O'Hannan have rescued our last con- 
signment, we shall add our gratitude to 
yours,” 

The official laughed. 

“In fact, this O’Hannan seems to be 
coming in for ‘roses, roses all the 
way, ” he said good-naturedly. 

“Well, I guess he deserves it,” the 
insurance agent admitted, ‘He stuck 
to his ship like a white man. Say”— 
he touched the official on the arm and 
jerked his head at the little group of 
police—*is this your guard of honor, 
sir?” 

“I guess not,” the Englishman re- 
torted placidly. “You fellows aren’t 
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going to have the whole show to your- 
selves. There’s somebody on board that 
ship that’s badly wanted in the dear 
old country. So you'll excuse me if I 
pay my state call first. Compris?” 

The American whistled. 

“Oh, by all means, my dear fellow.” 

By this time the San Stefano had 
come up alongside. A lethargic cheer 
was raised by the sun-baked crowd as 
they caught sight of the slight figure 
on the bridge, and as the gangway was 
lowered there was a rush forward which 
the police neatly intercepted. The offi- 
cial pushed his way through with the 
self-confidence that goes with a uni- 
form, and his little escort followed him, 
the civilians bringing up a disconsolate 
rear, 

Something of the struggle that had 
been endured by the two ships was re- 
vealed to them as they reached the 
dismantled deck, but neither made any 
comment. Nor, when the haggard, lan- 
tern-jawed little captain made his ap- 
pearance, did they give vent to the del- 
icate expressions of appreciation with 
which they were commissioned. There 
was something about the man that 
silenced them—a look of sustained suf- 
fering stoically endured, a tenseness 
about the jaw that bespoke desperation 
and suspense. 

The official extended a cord 

“T congratulate you, captain! 
had word of your exploit from the 
Albatross and we're proud of you.” He 
dropped the hand that hung heavily in 
his and assumed a more official atti- 
tude. “That’s for my personal grati- 
fication. But I'm here on another and 
less agreeable business. We have reason 
to believe that you have a person who 
calls himself John Ingolson on board; 
is that so?” 

James O’ Hannan looked at him stead- 
ily, and went white to the lips. ~ 

“No, I haven't.” 

“Come, perhaps the name’s wrong. 
Let me give you the description—fair, 


deck and stood before him. 


reddish-brown hair, good features, gray 
eyes, slight, boyish figure, last seen in 
gray tweeds with dark overcoat. Have 
you anything like that among your 
cargo?” 

“No, I haven't,” O'Hannan answered 
between his teeth. 

He did it badly. Even the insurance 
agent, who had a bias in his favor, 
knew that he was lying. The official 
grew more insistent. 

“You give me your word of honor, 
Captain O’Hannan?” 

“Have you anything more to ask?” 
was the bitter retort. 

“No, but I have my duty to perform, 
and——” 

He broke off with a little gasp. John 
Ingolson had come out of the shadow 
that the strong sunlight threw over the 
Almost as 
if in protection, he intervened between 
O'Hannan and the official. 

“You don’t need to go any farther,” 
he said. “I’m the person you want. 
All I-+ask is that you do your duty 
quickly. 

The official glanced at O’Hannan, and 
shrugged his shoulders with a compas- 
sionate irony. 

“The eternal feminine!” he said. 
Then he beckoned to the sergeant. “Get 
on with it!” he commanded briefly. 

Two men came forward. They sta- 
tioned thems i on either 
side of their prisoner, while the officer 
in charge went through the formalities 
with a pompous solemnity, 

“I arrest you for the murder of Rob- 
ert Hathers, and I warn you that any- 
thing you say may be used against you.” 
He turned and saluted the government 
official, “Any further orders, sir?” 

“No—take—eh—this John Ingolson 
to the woman's side of the jail. A good 
disguise, my dear lady, and most be- 
coming, but——” 

O’Hannan thrust himself forward, 
his fists clenched, his face grown sud- 
denly dark with passion. 
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“Leave her alone,” he blazed out, “or, 
by God, I'll murder you as well! She 
stuck to me when every man jack of 
them left me. She’s better than any 
one of us. If I'd had my way, she 
would have escaped the lot of you. She 
could have escaped, but she wouldn't. 
Take her if you must, but one word 
from you and——” 

The insurance agent forced him back. 

“You'd better keep cool, O’Hannan,” 
he said. “You can't do anything. 
You're only making it worse.” To the 
official he nodded significantly. “Poor 
devil! It's the exposure and mental 
strain, And no wonder!” 

O’Hannan pushed him aside, Al- 
ready the two men and their prisoner 
had passed the gangway, and there 
“John Ingolson” turned for the first 
time and looked back. No visible sig- 
nal passed between them, and yet, after 
that moment, the madness died out of 
the man’s eyes. He steadied, and the 
tenseness that had made his face a 
bronze mask of despair relaxed and left 
a curious serenity, the peace of stoic 
resignation. 

But he seemed neither to hear nor to 
see the crowd that had come to cheer, 
and they made way for him amid a 
sudden oppressive silence. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“And you recognized the prisoner 
from the description that had been 
transmitted to you?” 

“Yes,” 

The witness turned toward the dock, 
Until that moment he had held himself 
rigidly, facing the counsel for the pros- 
ecution. Now, as if drawn by a spell, 
his eyes sought the pale, beautiful 
features which the dim light from the 
glass dome illuminated with a spectral 
clarity, But the woman seemed wrapped 
in an apathy of indifference, and did 
not heed him. 


“You went to the prisoner and ar- 
rested her?” 

“I went to her with the message. She 
told me that she was the person 
wanted.” 

“She admitted her guilt?” 

A slight pause, terrible even to the 
curious crowd that craned and fidgeted 
in the back of the court. A man who 
had been seated with his face hidden 
in his hands started and looked up, his 
mouth agape. 

“Yes.” 

It was done. The tension passed. 
Still the witness faced the dock, and 
the agony that his deathlike pallor be- 
trayed séemed to reach the, prisoner and 
touch her, for she turned and smiled 
faintly, wistfully. The public prosecu- 
tor cleared his throat. 

“It has been suggested, witness, that 
you endeayored to thwart justice and 
offered the prisoner opportunities to es- 
cape. Now, in your own interest, I ask 
you: M3 

“It is unnecessary, I implored her 
to escape.” 

“Have you any reason to offer the 
court ?”” 

“I love her.” 

There was a faint stir. The simplic- 
ity and unexpectedness of the answer 
were like a breath of fresh air blowing 
through the close, lifeless court. The 
women whispered among themselves. 
They could see only the profile of the 
prisoner, but they thought she held her- 
self with a new dignity. Over the face 
of the witness flashed a momentary 
light. 

“I love her!” he repeated stoically. 

“You can stand down.” 

The jury turned to look after Cap- 
tain O'Hannan as he turned and made 
his way stiffly across the court. There 
was nothing romantic about his plain- 
featured face and small, sprucely set-up 
figure, yet in the business minds of the 
twelve good men and true there stirred 
the pity and regret that a Sir Galahad 
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fighting a hopeless battle might have 
aroused. They watched him as he took 
the seat reserved for him on the far- 
ther side of the court. One among 
them saw a change come over the spare 
features, and touched his neighbor with 
his elbow. 

“His wife!” he whispered. “Poor 
devil! I wouldn't have her to face after 
that!” 

A woman had entered the witness 
box, and the audience, awake now to 
the drama that was revealing itself be- 
hind a seemingly sordid crime, were 
electrified by the poignant scene that 
had been prepared for them. There 
the two women confronted eaeh other 
—the prisoner poorly clad, upright, and 
resolute, the wife loudly, blatantly tri- 
umphant, and between them the man 
to whom their destinies were linked, 
his last confession written on his drawn 
features. 

“He's got himself into a nasty mess,” 
the juryman muttered. “Watch how 
the old K. C. is going to drag him into 
it. He'd better have held his tongue.” 

Sylvia O’Hannan took the oath with 
the easy assurance of injured good- 
ness. She was expensively, if somberly, 
dressed, and the veil that completed her 
elaborate mourning added a refining, 
softening touch to her opulent beauty. 
As the examining counsel prepared his 
notes, she glanced coolly around her, 
her eyes resting for a moment on the 
prisoner, then on her husband, and al- 
ways with the same unrecognizing con- 
tempt. O’Hannan bent forward, his 
face shaded by his hand, seeming to 
shrink from that hate-filled stare. 

“Mrs. O'Hannan, do you know the 
prisoner?” . 

“No.” 

“Have you ever seen her before 

“Never.” 

The answers came with an unfailing 
promptitude, Margaret Sterling, the 
accused, made a movement as if about 
to protest, and then stood silent, her 


head thrown slightly back, her hands 
clenched on the dock rail, 

The prosecuting counsel resumed his 
examination. His manner had become 
deferential, almost apologetic. 

“Were you aware that Captain 
O'Hannan had any connection with the 
prisoner ?” 

“No; I should not have known in 
any case. My husband and I were un- 
fortunately on bad terms.” 

“With regard to financial matters?” 

“Yes” 

The defendant's counsel had half 
risen from his place, but sat down again, 
and the prophetic juryman glanced at 
him with sy: The case appeared 
hopeles: Ss even a 
newly fledged member of the bar, and 
the young barrister’s air of quiet con- 
fidence seemed little more than bluff 
in the face of certain defeat. 

“On the night of the murder, Cap- 
tain O'Hannan called on your father?” 

“He told me so.” 

“Did he tell you that there had been 


“Concerning money again?” 

“Yes.” 

The counsel intimated that he had 
done with this witness, and his manner 
suggested that he had added another 
link to the chain that he was forging. 
As yet the defending -counsel had 
scarcely once intervened, and the case 
was drawing to its close. No one in 
the crowded court doubted the issue, 
and the majority guessed whither the 
prosecution was leading. Those who 
had thrilled as they had listened to 
O’Hannan’s terse, unvarnished story of 
the St. Catherine's last voyage now 
glanced at him with a deepening dis- 
trust. He loved the prisoner—had 
owned to it with what seemed now a 
brazen audacity; and the prisoner had 
killed a man with whom he had quar- 
reled bitterly. He was an accomplice, 
or at least an accessory before the fact 
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—the more cowardly criminal of the 
two. 

Something of that veering in public 
emotion seemed to rouse the prisoner. 
Hitherto she had remained quiescent, 
deaf to the evidence and the quiet in- 
terventions of the judge. Now suddenly 
she flung out her hand with a move- 
ment of passionate appeal. 

“Why do you all go on with it like 
this? What evidence more do you 
want? I've said I did it. I shot him. 
I didn’t mean to kill him, but I shot 
him. ” 

There was a sudden stir in the well 
of the court. The defending counsel 
smiled faintly, as if somehow the game 
had been given into his hands, and the 
jury glanced at one another. The pris- 
oner retained her attitude of half-de- 
fiant appeal. 

“I’m ready to swear that I shot him!” 
she exclaimed desperately. “Am I the 
only one whom no one believes ?” 

It was a cry from a passion of sin- 
cerity that deeply moved even those 
who had turned against her. Her youth, 
her beauty, the daring adventure of her 
flight, revived the waning sympathy. 
With soundless excitement the crowded 
court watched her counsel approach 
her, the hurried conference, her quick 
nod of assent. She was led to the wit- 
ness box and the oath administered to 
her, and again her eager sincerity 
caught the public emotion. Whoever 
else had lied, this woman spoke the 
truth. The truth blazed in her eyes, 
spoke from her proud and fearless bear- 
ing. As she stood there, her face was 
fully revealed to the onlookers in the 
back of the court. Once she looked 
across toward Captain O’Hannan, and 
the women who saw the glance sighed 
pityingly. 

“She loves him—you can see that,” 
one woman whispered. “Poor girl!” 
The man beside her started and looked 
around at her. There was a kind of 
hunted horror in his eyes that half 


frightened her, and she drew back a 
little. “You don’t need to take on so,” 
she said tartly. “It’s not you she’s wor- 
riting about.” 

The man made no answer. He sank 
forward, his face buried in his hand, 
and the woman, shrugging her shoul- 
ders, turned her attention back to this 
new witness. 

“You followed him to his office?” the 
young barrister asked. 

“Ves,” 

“You entered the office after he had 
gone in?” 

bale Nd 

“Did he see you?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tell the jury what happened.” 

She threw back her head, and her 
eyes lit up with a touch of the old, fierce 
scorn, 

*Why do you ask again? I tell you 
—I had my revolver—I shot him.” 

“You are not aware, then, that Mr. 
Robert Hathers was not shot, but 
stabbed?” 

The question, out of order though 
it was, burst like a pistol shot in the 
deathlike stillness, There was no need 
for the opposing counsel to protest, or 
for an answer. The woman’s face was 
enough. It had become colorless, and 
a great, piteous fear had crept into her 
eyes. She looked about her like an 
animal that has been unfairly, cruelly 
trapped. But her counsel resumed his 
seat with the complacency of victory. 
His opponent rose in the same instant. 

“You still assert, in the face of the 
medical evidence, that you shot Rob- 
ert Hathers?” 

She faltered, her 
strength gone from her. 

“I believe so—I thought so——” 

“You thought so, Then you are not 
sure. But some one killed him. Who 
was with you?” 

She saw the trap.» Bewildered, 
blinded by the horror of the maze into 


defiance and 
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which she had stumbled, her glance 
flashed over to O’Hannan, That fleet- 
ing look of appeal, of inexpressible re- 
morse was enough. The counsel leaned 
forward. 

“What was the name of the man who 
murdered Robert Hathers?” 

There was no answer. She seemed 
to be struggling with an overpowering 
emotion. Then suddenly, terribly, she 
collapsed, dropping into a piteous, un- 
conscious heap, and an irrepressible 
murmur of pity passed like a wave of 
sound through the court. At that mo- 
ment the man who had amid the 
spectators with his face hidden got up. 
His neighbor watched him uneasily as 
he spoke to the usher, He turned for 
an instant, and she caught a glimpse 
of him, full face. Her jaw dropped 
stupidly. 

“My Gawd!” she said in a gasping 
whisper. 

Margaret Sterling was back in the 
dock now, conscious, but wholly broken. 
She sat with her face buried in her 
arms, and only when the new witness’ 
name was called did she sit upright. 
Then again the murmur rose and again 
died down. For what one woman had 
seen all saw now—the almost ludicrous 
resemblance, the exact repetition of fea- 
ture and coloring; with the one differ- 
ence that in-the man all the beauty of 
line was marred by suffering and dis- 
ease. But for the moment he held him- 
self firmly, and as the prisoner made 
a desperate little movement of protest, 
he waved it aside with decision. 

“I have a statement to make,” he 
said, “and if you wish to know the 
truth, you would do well to let me make 
it in my own way. I am a dying man, 
and dying men have no time to waste. 
I killed Robert Hathers.” He waited 
an instant, and the dead silence was that 
of men bound by a spell. He turned 
then to the dock. “I am the brother 
of the accused. On the night of the 
murder she f8llowed me to Hathers’ 


office. She knew my mood, and she 
feared the worst. She found us en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle, and, be- 
lieving that my life was in danger, fired 
at my opponent. Her action was un- 
necessary—I had already stabbed Ha- 
thers to the heart.” 

He glanced around the court. “That, 
at least, will tally with the medical evi- 
dence,” he added. “Let me continue, 
however. My sister believed that her 
shot had gone home, and [ left her 
in that belief. I was demoralized with 
drugs, and further [ had a quest that 
I could not relinquish, I left my sis- 
ter to escape and set myself to my 
task. It was not an easy one, for at 
that time I did not possess the papers 
that I possess now—namely, the mar- 
riage license by which I, Wilbur Ster- 
ling of San Dominico, became the hus- 
band of Sylvia Duza, afterward Sylvia 
Hathers, afterward called Sylvia 
O'Hannan,” 

This time the spell broke for an in- 
stant, men moving in their seats, then 
leaning forward again in breathless an- 
ticipation of what was to come. O'Han- 
nan had risen, and remained standing, 
and no one ventured to interfere with 
him. 

“I was married fifteen years ago to 
Sylvia Duza,” Wilbur Sterling con- 
tinued. “TI was then a young man, but 
in spite of that fact my father-in-law 
placed me in command of one of his 
merchantmen—with what purpose I was 
soon to learn, Shortly afterward my 
wife’s extravagance led to debt, and 
Robert Duza used the screw. I was 
weak and desperate, and | yielded. I 
scuttled my ship.” He paused, and a 
tremor of agony passed over his emaci- 
ated features. “I scuttled others. Then 
the insurance authorities became sus- 
picious. From’ being a useful imple- 
ment I became a danger. 1 was sent 
out in a ship that was totally unsea- 
worthy and that was lost with all hands 
in the first storm. By this means 
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Hathers hoped to destroy me and 
whitewash himself. 

“Unfortunately, I survived, and after 
a long illness I set out to discover the 
whereabouts of my wife and the man 
who had ruined me. My task was long 
and difficult, for I was penniless, and 
but for my sister, I must have starved, 
But at length I came across the trail, 
and to my horror heard that my wife 
was about to marry. 

“I wrote to her—I warned her. She 
threatened me with exposure, and, since 
my certificate of marriage was in her 
hands—for all 1 knew destroyed—I was 
powerless, But I was also desperate. 
As time went on I became mad. In 
vain my sister endeavored to dissuade 
me—I was determined on my revenge. 
For a last time I appealed to Hathers. 
He threatened me and finally drew his 
reyolyer. But 1 was too quick for him, 
| killed him. The subsequent events 
you know. : 

“Only one thing more—I succeeded 
in obtaining proofs of my marriage with 
Sylvia Duza. They are here—they can 
leave no doulit as to the truth of my 
story.” He turned then toward the 
woman in the dock, gathering strength 
for a last effort. “Margaret, you're 
both free. God knows what I had in 
my mind when I came to this court, but 
1 couldn't let you suffer any more. You 


have a right to happiness, and if I have 
helped you to it, it will comfort me 
when——” 

The constable standing by the wit- 
ness box sprang at him, but it was too 
late. His hand had flashed to his 
mouth. For one instant he stood erect, 
his head thrown back in defiance of 
what was to come; then he staggered 
bi into the arms of the man who 
held him. 

The spell broke—the order and de- 
corum of the court were swept aside. 
Men and women rose, horror-stricken, 
staggered by the swiftness of the trag- 
edy; and in the instant’s confusion, 
O’Hannan forced his way to the dock. 
He held up his arms to the woman who 
stood there in a white trance, and called 
to her: 3 

“John Ingolson—John Ingolson !” 

Slowly she awoke. Her eyes sought 
his, and their horror and pain faded 
into a tired, thankful recognition, The 
constable and the wardress on either 
hand looked at “the judge, but the 
judge’s face was hidden by his hand, 


and they, too, became blind and deaf. 
The woman at the back of the court 
had begun to cry audibly. 
“John 
peated. 
And then she bent down and kissed 
him. 


Ingolson!" O'Hannan __ re- 


